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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West zgth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York,”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
er express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accord them ceurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
ef each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 








Entered at N. Y. City P. ©. as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 





HATS AND BONNETS 








B <> ae eee ee 
® LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. V. S- 2 2 LL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding, and Eyening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme, Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


we. > ea 8 


SUMMER GOWNS . 
Linens, dimities and organdies 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


Cc. WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


SC 2 Tears 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 
makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York 


M WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 

















WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A ee oe ee 
. IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York. 


HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


.. Oca ae eae 
e MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 


Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 








O A ‘3 M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


TAHEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 





‘ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 


Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


— SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
2 8 Ss FS ot Se 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


we WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 











Specialty. Prices very moderate, 365 Fifth Ave., 

bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 

S S O - e 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues 


N | RS. SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 


M A R Es I N 
GOWNS 


Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Summer 
Muslins from $10. up when material is furnished. 
101 East 6sth Street, Cor. Park Ave. 





( ; R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


i ee ey . Co 


DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ADAM MARIE 
68 West 58th Street. Formerly with Madam 


Connelly. Gowns for all occasions 
Moderate prices 

















HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—HAT S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


A S ey O N 


G EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


E H. FIELDING & CO. 
e MILLINERS 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


o Wr ss: 6 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


M '[tss LAWRENCE 


Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 
19 E. 31st St., New York 














CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a’ Specialty 

52 West 21st Street, New York 








ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 3oth St., N. Y. 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECE 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


a awe M A Y 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of The Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
A. ee ee ee 


Water color sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
1900. Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 


HILDREN’S PARTIES 
THE Misses WHITE will take entire charge 
of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 


Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, 572 FirTH Ave., New York. 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS __ 
ITY SHOPPING 


Of every description. Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 

EW YORK SHOPPING 

Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 


Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular, Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 1oz W. 42d St 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 
machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


GC O02 82ST aS, 
Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 


at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
yersity Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 

















of Memory. Six Lessons: A Lesson in Fic- 
tion, Poetry, History, Psychology, Whist, 
and the Phrenology of Memory. Ten Dollars. In- 
dividual Instruction. Miss Clara Conway, 109 West 
44th Street, New York. 





TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, b 
mail, $1.50. Oxrve Ropart & Co., 347 Fift 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N RS: Se 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 








MARRIED 


Phelps-Kane.—On Sat., 21 Apr., Car- 
oline Hunter Kane, daughter ot the late Walter 
Langdon Kane, to Edgar Morris Phelps, son 
of Henry D. Phelps, of New Rochelle, at the 
Church of the Incarnation, by the rector, the 
Rev. William Grosvenor, assisted by the Rev. 
H. M. Stone of Trinity Church, Newport, 
R. I. 


Waterbury—Hall.—On Sat., 21 Apr., 
at the residence of the bride’s mother, by the 
Rev. W.C. P. Rhoades, Maud Livingston, 
daughter of Mrs. Valentine G. Hall, to Law- 
rence Waterbury, of New York. 


DIED 


‘Habirshaw.—On Friday evening, at his 
residence, 256 W. 57th St., St. John Habir- 
shaw,M.D., in the 46th year of his age. 


Hutton,.—At Pau, Major Charles Gordon 
Hutton, of New York, aged 67. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Crocker - Harrison. — Miss Mary 
Crocker, daughter of the late Charles F. 
Crocker, of California, and niece of Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander, of New York, to Mr. 
Francis Burton Harrison, son of Mr. Burton 
Harrison, of New York. 


WEDDINGS 





Crane-Riggs.—Mr. Clinton Hoadley 
Crane, son of Mr. J. H. Crane, and Miss 
Rebecca Riggs, daughter of Mrs. Benjamin C. 
Riggs, were married in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, on Mon., 23 Apr., the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke officiating. Maid of honor, 
Miss Alice McBurney; bridesmaids: Miss 
Lucette P. Banks, Miss Kate Riggs, Miss 
Aileen Osborn, Miss Emily Norrie. Best man, 
Mr. Robert Soutter; ushers: Mr. Benjamin 
Riggs, Mr. Henry M. Crane, Mr. Austen 
Hoppin Fox, Mr. Daniel Leroy Dresser, Mr. 
Vernon Munroe, Mr. Frederick Lowell, Mr. 
Harold Collidge, Mr. Julian Coolidge. 


Ogden—Davies.—NMr. Louis Mansfield 
Ogden and Miss Augusta McKim Davies, 
daughter of Mr. William Gilbert Davies, were 
married at the home of the bride’s parents, 22 
E. 45th St., on Wed., 25 Apr., the Rev. 
Dr. David H. Greer officiating. Flower girls : 
Miss Alice Baldwin, Miss Anderson ; best man, 
Mr. Henry Brevoort Kane. 


Phelps - Kane. — Mr. Edgar Morris 
Phelps, son of Mr. Henry Phelps, of New 
Rochelle, and Miss Caroline Hunter Kane, 
daughter of the late Walter Langdon Kane, 
were married in the Church of the Incarnation, 
on Sat., 21 Apr., the Rev. William Grosvenor 
officiating. Bridesmaids: Miss Lily Oelrichs, 
Miss Anne Dunn, Miss Charlotte Whiting, 
Miss Edgar, Miss Gertude de Coppet, Miss 
Helen Kane. Best man, Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris Phelps. Ushers: Mr. W. Scott 
Cameron, Mr. J. Searle Barclay, Jr., Mr. 
Alexander Keogh, Mr. Augustus Jay, Jr., Mr. 
Grenville Emmet, Mr. Woodward Babcock, 
Mr. Beverly W. Robinson. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Le Roy Emmet, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Temple Emmet, Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Rives, Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. 
Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Sheldon, Mr. 
Bradish Johnson, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Murray, Mrs. William A. Duer, Mrs. Francis 
P. Kinnicutt, Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. 
Prescott Hall Butler, Mr. Frederick Newbold, 
Mr. W. Harold Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Lorillard, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert C. Pell, Mrs. 
Alfred Seton, Jr., Miss Josephine Johnson, 
Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mrs. Samuel 
Bridghan, Mrs. David King, Miss Maria de 
Barril, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wainwright, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. De Berkeley Parsons, Mrs. 
Charles Oelrichs, Mr. Henry O. Havemeyer, 
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Jr.» Mr. and Mrs. Henry de Coppet, the 
Misses Kane. 


Rives— Hare. — Mr. George Barclay 
Rives, son of Mr. George L. Rives, and Miss 
Elizabeth Emlen Hare, daughter of Mr. J. 
Montgomery Hare, were married in Grace 
Church on Tue,, 24 Apr., Bishop Hare, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. William R, Huntington, 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Mary Mere- 
dith Hare; best man, Mr. J. Montgomery 
Hare ; ushers: Mr. Meredith Hare, Mr. Arthur 
Wehler, Mr. Livingston Kean, Mr. Thomas 
Cadwalader. 


Waterbury - Hall. — Mr. Lawrence 
Waterbury, son of Mr. James M. Waterbury, 
and Miss Maude L. Hall, daughter of Mrs. 
Valentine G. Hall, were married at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, 11 W. 37th St., 
on Sat., 21 Apr., the Rev. Dr. W. C. P. 
Rhoades officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Edith L. Hall. Best man, Mr. James M. 
Waterbury, Jr. Present were: Mrs. Theo- 
dore A. Havemeyer, Jr., the Misses Sands, 
Robert Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Clarkson 
Potter, Mr. and Mrs. J]. Borden Harriman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Mr. and Mrs. El- 
bridge T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Miss Blight, 
Miss Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. Marion Story, Mr. 
and Mrs. H.N. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
de Forest, Mr. and Mrs. E. Livingston Ludlow, 
Edward H. Ludlow, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Schieffelin, Mrs. John T. Hall, Miss Elsie 
Hall, Miss Susie Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Parish, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Goodhue Living- 
ston, Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Clarkson, Ed- 
ward de Peyster Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Gould, Miss Pomeroy, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Norman de R. Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward L. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Eustis-Morton. — Mr. William Cor- 
coran Eustis and Miss Edith Morton, daughter 
of Mr. Levi P. Morton, will be married in 
Grace Church on Mon., 30 Apr., at 12.30 
o'clock. 


Randall - Bradhurst. — Mr. Thomas 
Henry Randall and Miss Elizabeth Bradhurst, 
daughter of Mr. Charles C. Bradhurst, will be 
married in the Church of the Transfiguration 
on Sat., § May. 


CONCERTS 


Baker.—Miss Amy Baker will give her 
annual recital at Sherry’s on Tue. afternoon, 1 
May. 

Patronesses: Mrs. John Drew, Mrs. 
Richard P. Lounsbery, Mrs. Von Beverhout 
Thompson, Mrs. William G. Davies, Miss De 
Forest, Miss Callender, Mrs. De Navarro, 
Mrs, Vernon C. Brown, Mrs. Frederic Pear- 
son, Mrs. John Sayre Martin, Mrs. Paul D. 
Cravath, Mrs. H. W. Payne, Mrs. James 
McNamee, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mrs. James 
W. Gerard, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. William 
D. Sloane, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, Mrs. M. 
A. Field, Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mrs. Jules 
Montant, Mrs. D. P. Griswold, Mrs. George 
C. Boldt. 


Yale Glee Club.—The Banjo, Glee, and 
Mandolin Clubs of Yale gave a concert, followed 
by a dance, last evening, in the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The patronesses were: Mrs. H. D, Auchin- 
closs, Mrs, Henry B. Barnes, Mrs. Edmund 
Coffin, Mrs, Henry W. Curtiss, Mrs. Julian 
W. Curtiss, Mrs. Francis Delafield, Mrs. 
William P, Dixon, Mrs. Arthur M, Dodge, 
Mrs. Robert W. De Forest, Mrs. W. P. Eno, 
Mrs. William M. Evarts, Mrs. Robert M. 
Gallaway, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Henry 
E. Howland, Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mrs. O. B. 
Jennings, Miss Jennings, Mrs, O. G. Jennings, 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. Cyrus Field Jud- 
son, Mrs. J. Frederick Kernochan, Mrs. 
Luther Kountze, Mrs. J. Culbert Palmer, Mrs. 
William Rockefeller, Mrs. Gustav H. Schwab, 
Mrs. G. P. Slade, Mrs. John Sloane, Mrs. 
W. D. Sloane, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mrs. Thomas Thatcher, Mrs. Louis C. Tif- 
fany, Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. M. 
M. Van Buren, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, 
and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Association of Allied Arts.—A play 
for the benefit of the Association of Allied Arts 
was given last evening in the parish house of the 
Church of the Beloved Disciple at 67 E. 89th St. 


Bellevue Hospital Library.—An en- 
tertainment will be given on Wed., 2 May, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, in aid of the fund to 
establish a library in Bellevue Hospital. Among 
those who are interested in its success are : Miss 
Leary, Mrs. William Lummis, Mr. Van Brugh 
Livingston, Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. Edwin 
Gould, Mr. T. H. Kelly, Mgr. Martinelli, 
Bishop Farley, Archbishop Corrigan, Mrs. Van 
Brugh Livingston, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, 
Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs. C. Astor 
Bristed, Mr. Edward Ladew, Mrs. J. F. De 
Navarro, Mrs. Oscar Livingston, Mr. Thomas 
Wren Ward, Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mrs. George 
F. Shrady. 


Mothers and Babies Hospital.—A 
concert for the benefit of the Mothers and Babies 
Hospital will be given to-morrow evening in 
the Astor gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. 
Mackenzie Gordon, Miss Katherine Fisk, Mr. 
Edward Brigham, Mr. Max Bendix, and the 
Misses Kieckhoefer will render the programme. 


GOLF 


Lakewood Golf Club.—The finals of 
the Lakewood tournament was played on Satur- 
day, when R. C. Watson, Jr., won the Lakewood 
Cup, defeating C. M. Hamilton by one hole in 
a nineteen-hole match, as follows : 


W atson— 

Out ....... S45 $325 SS one 
IN. .0...045- 674 6 3 3 4 5—43—86 
Hamilton— 

Out... ----4 4 5 5 5 4 6 3 6-42 
Dishoressan 5 76 § 6 4 4 3 4-44-86 
Extra hole—Watson, 4; Hamilton, 5. 


In the handicap, which was also played on 
Saturday, Clarence M. Robbins, of the Lake- 
wood Club, won the prize with the score of 
88-8-80. The cup for the best gross score was 
won by C. M. Hamilton, of Baltusrol in 82 
strokes. 


POLO 


Lakewood.—A polo match was played 
on the grounds of Mr. George J. Gould, at 
Lakewood, on Satuday, between the Lake- 
woods and the Rockaways. The players 
were : (Lakewood) James Converse, W. M. 
Annor, Seward Cary, and G. F. Woodman. 
(Rockaway) W. A. Hazard, R. Lamontagne, 
Jr., A. Frankie, and P. F. Collier. 

The Lakewood team won with a score of 74 
to Rockaway’s six. 

Among the spectators were: Mr. and Mrs. 
R. T. Rich, Gen. and Mrs. Frank Freeman, 
Richard H. Sterns, Mrs. H. Levin, the Misses 
Levin, Major and Mrs. W. D. Bacon, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Doty, Capt. Starkweather, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren Leland, Jr., H. H. and 
Mrs. Vreeland, Col. J. C. Watson, Mr. 
Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Beard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jasper Lynch, Miss Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. William Hamilton, Gen. Wilson, Mr. 
ani Mrs. E. Robbins Walker, President H. L. 
Herbert, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Cary, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Van Wagenen, Mr. William A. 
Bates, Miss Bertha Ruffner, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Swan, Miss 
M. Wallace, Charles F. Hart, Mr. and Mrs. 
George J]. Gould, Gen. and Mrs. M. C. Went- 
worth, James N. Berry, Dwight Miller Harris, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Snowden, George Taylor, 
Miss Pomeroy, George Kendrick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bates, Mr. Morton Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. B. Douglass, Miss A. A. Boyd, Col. 
and Mrs. A. E. Mitchell, Miss Carrie Newell, 
W. J. Harrison, Miss A. A. Bowen, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Bynner, Mr. and Mrs. F. Rose, 
the Misses Rose, Miss Grace Patten, Mr. 
Andrew Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Davis, 
Mr. David N. Plummer, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
May, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mathews, Miss 
Mathews. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


New York.—Sailing Wed., 18 Apr.: 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe, Mr. W. B. Leeds, Mrs. 
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R W. Lesley, Miss Lesley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold McCormick, Mr. Stanley McCormick, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Scott and children. 


Oceanic.—Sailing Wed., 18 Apr.: Mr. and 
Mrs, F. E. Vivian Bond, Mrs. F. G. Bonynge, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Brokaw, Mr. W. Gould 
Brokaw, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Brown, Mr. 
and Mrs, H. D. Cheever, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
G. Dubois, Mr. and Mrs. Archer Harman, 
Mrs. C. S. Henry, Miss Henry, Mr. Charles 
Lanier, Mr. A. J. Forbes Leith, Mr. D. G. 
Phillips, Mrs. Raynor, Mr. John L. Riker, 
Miss M. J. Riker, Mr. D. G. Robinson, Mrs. 
Robinson, Mr. Charles Robinson, Mr. J. R. 
Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Waterlow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Weatherbee, the Misses Weatherbee. 





He close of the Frohman Stock Com- 
pany’s engagement at Daly’s Theatre 
for the season, on Saturday last, was 

signalized by some pretty lionizing of Miss Mary 
Mannering, who made her last appearance with 
this company, with which she has been identified 
for four years. ‘The play selected for the occasion 
was Trelawny of the Wells, in which Miss 
Mannering has won a charming triumph. Com- 
plimentary verses and showers of violets closed 
the young actress’s career as a Frohman leading 
lady. Next season Miss Mannering is to star 
under the management of F. C. Whitney. 


Buffalo Bill, re-enforced with greater num- 
bers than ever of rough riders, United States cav- 
alrymen, and artillerymen, cowboys, Indians, 
Hawaiians, Cubans, and Filipinos, has been 
holding high carnival at the Madison Square 
Garden since Monday. The most spectacular 
feature of the show is the charge of San Juan 
Hill. 


The popular Lord and Lady Algy was revived 
on Monday at the Empire, the principal réles 
being interpreted by Miss Millward and Mr. 
Faversham. The Bugle Call will also be given. 
There is no change of bill after this date at the 
Empire, it being announced that the season at 
this house is to last something over a fortnight. 


My Daughter-in-Law is playing out its last 
nights at the Lyceum, where it has enjoyed a 
large measure of popularity. It is to be suc- 
ceeded on Monday next with Borderland, a new 
play by Mrs. E. F. Riggs. —The Black Hussar 
is the opera of the week at the American 
Theatre. A Night in Venice, a Strauss 
novelty, is promised for next week. 


Joseph Jefferson is drawing full houses at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. His repertoire for the 
rest of the week is as follows: ‘To-night, 
Cricket on the Hearth, and Lend Me Five 
Shillings ; Friday and Saturday, The Rivals ; 
Saturday matinee, Rip Van Winkle. Next 
week, the last of his engagement, Mr. Jefferson 
is to revive again all the plays named. 


Coralie and Co. is at the Harlem Opera 
House for this week. — A Runaway Girl 
was revived on the stage of Daly’s Theatre on 
Monday evening. James T. Powers retains the 
principal réle.—Ben-Hur will close its season at 
the Broadway Theatre on 12 May. 


The season of the Bostonians at the Knick- 
erbocker has been so successful that it is to be 
prolonged a fortnight beyond the time originally 
planned. The Viceroy is to continue until 7 
May, when Robin Hood will be given for a 
week. This, in turn, is to be followed by The 
Serenade for the week beginning 14 May. 


The Casino Girl is destined for long life at 
the Casino.—The Sapolio and Whirl-I-Gig of 
Weber and Fields will be on view only a fort- 
night longer. —The Great Ruby is to remain at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre only through 
next week.—Way Down East continues until 


10 May. 


Hearts Are Trumps has still three weeks at 
the Garden Theatre, When this play is with- 
drawn, this theatre will close its doors for the 
season. In the autumn the distinguished Bern- 
hardt is to play an engagement at this playhouse. 


The Pride of Jennico is to have about a 
month’s longer stay at the Criterion. If the 
weather should continue cool throughout June, 






it is barely possible that the play would be con- 
tinued. The promises for next autumn at this 
house include John Hare in The Gay Lord 
Quex and James K. Hackett in Richard Carvel. 


Tally-Ho is the name of an operetta by Sir 
Jules Benedict and A. J. Caldicott, which is 
being given at the Eden Musee.—Sherlock 
Holmes is still doing a thriving business at 
the Garrick, althopgh it was announced for 
withdrawal more than a fortnight ago..—W hy 
Smith Left Home is closing the season at the 
Madison Square Theatre, this being the last 
week of its presentation in New York for the 
season. | 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


A MAN AND HIS WIFE 


Iss Millward’s first-act gown is a tight- 
M fitting princess of heavy white lace, 
the fullness in the back falling easily 
from a jeweled clasp at the waist. It is fas- 
tened on the left side, in front, and trimmed 
with a number of large metal buttons. The 
skirt is slashed at the sides, showing a deep- 
plaited flounce of chiffon, edged with ruching. 
The upper sleeve is of lace, the lower sleeve of 
shirred chiffon with a frill at the hand. The 
dress would have been somewhat prettier with- 
out the large, flat, chiffon collar, which, while 
dainty in detail, is clumsy in effect. 

The evening gown worn in the second act is 
of cream-colored chiffon, tucked lengthwise 
throughout. The waist is trimmed with a 
pretty arrangement of lace and spangles. The 
delicate lace sleeves come well up on the shoul- 
ders, and are fastened to the bodice with small 
jeweled buckles. The skirt is slightly gathered 
at the waist under a very narrow taffeta girdle. 
Diamond-shaped pieces of lace are set in the 
tucking all round the skirt, above the chiffon 
flounce. 

Miss Millward also wears an opera cloak of 
white panne velvet, with a high, flaring collar, 
and the widest of sleeves. Black chantilly is 
applied to the body ot the cloak. Below this is 
a deep circular flounce of the velvet, trimmed 
near the bottom with chantilly. The collar 


(Continued on page vii) 


HOTEL DENIS 


Atlantic City’s Foremost Hostelry. Thoroughly 
modern in every detail. Situated directly on the ocean 
front. Open the entire year, and offers to those in 
search of rest and recreation all that the virtues of 
pure air, a perfect climate, and healthfui, restful 
surroundings can afford. The glass front piazza, 
or Sun room, will appeal to those who love to watch 
the sea. Excellent cuisine. Three and a quarter 
hours from New York. JOSEPH H. BORTON 
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GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 





IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A 
SPECIALTY 
LADIES’ TAILORING 
Ir West 30th Street, New York 


E. H. FIELDING & CO. 
Bonnets and Hats 


14 WEST 22D STREET 
NEW YORK 








Dr. Noél’s Electro-Thermal Baths 
41 West 33d Street, New York, 


are prescribed by leading physicians as being 
the most invigorating and curative agents 
' known for nerve, blood, and chronic diseases. 


































‘egistered Trade Mark. 


The Marking 


OF 
Linen. 


The embroidering of letters and | 


monograms, as 
dividual designs of all kinds, is a spec- 
jialty at ‘* The Linen Store.’’ 

The work is always executed ina 
most artistic manner by skilled needle- 
workers, and the prices are very rea- 
sonable 


We shall be 


pleased to have you 


call and inspect our specimen books, | 


which show an exceedingly large 


variety of sizes and styles in letters, 
singly or combined. 

Send name and address, and we will mail you, 
by way of suggestion, seventy illustrations of initials 
and monograms suitable for ladies’ and gentlemen's 
handkerchief 


Orders by mail have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Go, 


“The Linen Store” '4 \est 334 St- 


E. A. MORRISON 
& SON, Importers 





We are now showing a large assort- 
ment of 


Ladtes Fancy Waists 


in 


WASH SILKS, TAFFETAS, 
SWIisS AND FRENCH 
EMBROIDERIES, 
LINEN CAMBRIC, 


and Lace Cloth suitable for 


Spring and Summer Wear 


As these garments are all made 
under our personal supervision and 
from the finest materials, we can guar- 
antee style, fit, and durability. 





893 Broadway 





well as crests and in- | 














| 
| 
| 
| 





Authorized Agents in Principal Cities. 


YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 
GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 
WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 





1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 


158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 








Write for Booklet of Styles 














The New Straight Front 


Pansy Model 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 2oth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 


London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 














Ladies’ Tailor 


Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, Golf 


Skirts and Jackets, Traveling 


Special Prices for Separate Skirts till June 15th 


Original Designs and Exclusive Models 


10 West 35th Street 


Gowns, etc. 


NEW YORK 
Near Fifch Avenue 











e 


f2, Constable ge 


Fancy Crépes 
for Evening and Dinner Dress. 
Fagonne, Gouaché, Meteor and Broché Crépes. 


Silks. 
Cachemir and Fancy Silk Squares, 
Chené and Bordered Taffetas. 


Printed Foulard Robes. 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Printed Satin Foulards, Soft Satins, India Pongees. 


Panne Velvets. 


Svoadway KH 19tb Atueet, NU 





_Kabo Corsets 


amply repay their wearers, by a degree 
of beauty and perfection of design 
found in no other corsets retailing as 
low as one dollar, and not over $2.50. 

Fabric, Fit and Finish all are un- 





approachable, and there being no 
brass eyelets, dainty lingerie is safe. 
Of all dealers. 
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Re women kind? One is moved to formal 
A inquiry by the existing great discrepancy 
between the results of observations and 
the conventional view of the matter. It is be- 
cause of her alleged gentleness of heart and her 
(also alleged) sympathy with suffering that many 
well-intentioned men are prone to fall into a 
state of alarm whenever it is proposed that woman 
shall bestir herself out of conventional ruts ; it is 
argued that contact with the big interests of life 
will blunt her kindheartedness. The warrant 
in fact for this general belief is not easy to find. 
No one pretends that women are less censorious 
than men, nor that they exercise more self-denial 
in regard to tattling such ill as they learn of their 
neighbors. Rather is testimony to the effect that 
woman takés a keener delight in spying out 
other's faults and in proclaiming her discoveries 
and inventions to whomsoever will loan her a 
pair of ears. Surely, dragging forth family 
skeletons, or unmasking the pitiful pretensions of 
vanity, or prying into the reserve of self-respect- 
ing unfortunates cannot be regarded as symptomatic 
of kindness of heart ; rather does such malevolence 
suggest the cruelty characteristic of the unregen- 
erate savage. 


Children and youth, it is alleged, appeal with 
especial force to the mother-heart of the world. 
The woman's own children, yes, but how about 
the children of others? What curious benevo- 
lence it is, to be sure, that is meted out to youth 
by the congregations of elder women who spy 
upon it from dowagers’ row. No youthful in- 
discretion, no instance even of easily pardonable 
girlish vanity, no evidence of faulty breeding but 
is dwelt upon with relish and rolled about the 
mouth as though it were a gastronomic delicacy. 
Not alone by heartless judgment does woman 
constantly prove her unfitness for the réle of the 
kind heart, so far as regards children, but also is 
she merciless in her attitude toward the unfortu- 
nate classes of these helpless ones. There are said 
to be thirty-seven thousand dependent children in 
institutions in this city,and there are more thousands 
still growing up in homes where poverty, ignorance, 
and misdoing are the regnant trinity. Do mother- 
hearts of the better circumstanced in this city of 
three million inhabitants throb with pity for all 
these forlornly placed little ones? No. Here and 
there devoted women dedicate money and, at least, a 
portion of time to brightening and bettering the lot 
of these children, but these unselfish workers are a 
small company. Many thousands of well-to-do 
women, who live very idle, self-seeking lives, in 
New York, do not so much as lift a finger to give 
the children of the poora cup of cold water. The 
plea of ignorance as to sad existing conditions 
cannot be truthfully advanced, for the city press 
of all types devotes much space to setting forth the 
needs of these undertow classes. A subscription 
to the Daisy Fields Hospital or a donation to the 
babies’ ward of the Post-Graduate Hospital does 
not meet the requirements of kindheartedness. 
Only personal consecration, at considerable self- 
sacrifice, earns that distinction BR, [Re 


Even more’ helpless and? more cruelly put upon 


are animals and feathered creatures. Who dare 
insult the intelligence of the age by pretending 
that woman’s dealings with dumb creatures are 
merciful? It is for her delight in barbaric self- 
adornment that whole species of birds have been 
exterminated under the most cruel possible condi- 
tions. So deaf has she been to the appeals of Au- 
dubon societies that a business estimated at 
twenty millions of dollars has been built up in 
this country, and this interest is at the moment 
actively opposing Senator Hoar’s bill for the pro- 
tection of bird life. It was a representative 
woman's paper, edited by women and published 
for women readers, that had the unenviable dis- 
tinction recently of publishing a deliberately mis- 
leading article in regard to the egret, the aim 
of which was to break the force of the Ornitholo- 
gist Society’s presentation of facts in regard to the 
torture for birds which egret wearing by women 
means. Also, are there hundreds of neglected 
canaries and cats in the homes of this city, victims of 
that least pardonable form of unkindness—neglect. 
And the horse, half-shorn of tail, checked and 
cruelly bitted, compelled through agony to a St. 
Vitus dance gait, could he but speak, what would 
he not tell of the sympathetic heart of woman ! 


Only those in the hey-day time of a care-free 
youth, or in the throes of romantic affection— 
ecstatic stage—will dissent from the statement 
that life is in the main a sad experience. Disease, 
death, disaster, disappointment, hard conditions, 
some or all of these distressing experiences, dog 
the footsteps of most human beings from the cradle 
to the grave. Joy, happiness, pleasure, content, 
are the exceptions in every life. This being the case 
what more natural for the really kindhearted than 
to habitually endeavor to add to the joy of life for 
others and to minimize its trials to them. Can 
woman, as a rule, be justly credited with any such 
altruistic endeavor ? Quite the contrary. As an in- 
stance, there are few circumstances which con- 
tribute to the happiness of the usual man or woman 
as much as the esteem of his fellows. He may be 
as low down in the social scale as the ward tough, 
but even this impossible craves the admiration of 
his gang, and so on up through the different strata 
of society. It is to stand well with their fellows 
that extravagances of all kinds are indulged in, and 
it is this desire that inspires pretenses. This am- 
bition also stimulates to worthier ends ; it is not 
infrequently the greatest compelling force in keep- 
ing men and women in the path of rectitude ; and 
likewise does it often incite to achievement along 
desirable lines. Now the attitude of women toward 
this innate desire of the human being is admitted 
to be one of unbending hostility. She constitutes 
a sort of current day-of-judgment, and heart burn- 
ing and mortification follow in her wake. So far 
as lies in her power, she is a kill-joy, in a too sad 
world. 


Pray be honest and stop pretending that woman 
is more merciful than man toward either her fel- 
lows or dependent creatures. She rises no higher 
than man, and it must be admitted the plane is a 
pretty low one. 
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Miss Jessie Millward in A Man and His Wife, recently played at the Empire Theatre 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A REMARKABLE INDIAN—SHALL ARTISTS 
STARVE FOR DIGNITY ?—A SHIRT WAIST 
NEED — TWENTY-SEVEN FOOT 
PYTHON — HIGHER ED- 


UCATION 


to regard with contempt other races of 


I I is so much the habit of the Anglo-Saxon 


men, particularly those still in the pastoral 
or agricultural stage of development, that it 
will appear a surprising fact for an Indian 
to have reduced the spoken language of a 


tribe to a written one, he having, in pursuance of 


this object, invented a unique alphabet. The 
Indian and his affairs are so remote from the 
American’s interests, that had it not been for 
an effort now making by the people of the 
Cherokee nation to erect a monument to the 
memory of the alphabet inventor, it is not 
likely the generality of Americans would have 
known that any Indian had achieved the dis- 
tinction attained by Sequoyah. According to 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, little is known 
of this remarkable Indian outside of the work 
which brought him fame. It is known that he 
went to the west as early as 1834, the house he 
lived in being still in existence. He appears 
to have traveled extensively, and there is proof 
that he lived in New Mexico about 1843 for 
more than a year. It is said that he tried to 
correlate the language of the Pueblos with 
that of the Cheyennes. His death is set down 
as occurring in 1858. To the efforts of 
Sequoyah is due the fact that a weekly news- 
paper in the Cherokee language is regularly 
printed at Tahlequah, the capital of the 
Cherokee nation. 
« 
* % 

A statement has appeared in the public 
prints to the effect that the current exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists at the 
American Fine Arts has attracted so little at- 
tention from the public, either in the way of 
sales or attendance, that it is doubtful if the 
exhibition will pay running expenses. This 
melancholy showing, taken in connection with 
the unlike experience of the Water Color Society 
in February at the Waldorf-Astoria, suggests 
that, at the present stage of art development 
among Americans, it might, as a matter of 
worldly wisdom, be advisable for artists to 
give their shows in populous hotels or at fash- 
ionable caterers. The Water Color Society, 
finding itself without an available gallery, 
owing to the saleofthe old Academy of Design, 
decided to engage space for its annual show 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, a course for which 
it was severely criticised by many of the 
art-world. The financial results were un- 
expectedly large, both as regards sales and at- 
tendance, and as artists exhibit primarily for the 
sake of securing a market, it would seem to be 
the part of wisdom to seek an environment 
that promises a good market, rather than main- 
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tain a dignity that is costly as well as lonely, by 
holding exhibitions in a temple of art which is 
repellent to the average man and woman by 
reason of its aloofness trom life, its decorations 
and distractions, as they know it. The scribe 
who pens this suggestion fully realizes that it is 
Philistine—so also are studio-rent and chops 
and ale. 


Whatever others may think of the shirt 
waist as a fixed fashion, manufacturers through- 
out the country are indicating by the establish- 
ment of large plants that they are of the opinion 


that the shirt waist is destined for a life of 


many years to come. In some cities in the 
west factories which have, for years, supplied 
the markets of the whole country with men’s 
shirts have opened up large departments for 


the two styles of women’s shirts—those of 


laundered fabrics and those made of silk or 
flannel. As the variableness of style from 
season to season characteristic of women’s 
clothes affects the wash shirt waist as well as 
more pretentious garments, there is more 
risk in manufacturing women’s shirts than 
there is in making those for men. As higher 
prices are, however, asked for the former, the 
risk for capital is minimized as much as pos- 
sible. The crying demand with women 
of moderate means is for competent shirt 
makers who will take private orders for wash 
shirt waists. Many fastidious women dislike 
wearing shirts that are duplicated many thou- 
sand times, and, as they cannot afford to pay 
$5 to have shirt waists made by a first-rank 
tailor, they spend a part of every summer ex- 
perimenting with lower-priced workers, usually 
to the déstruction of goods and temper. 
Here is an opening for the girl or the woman 
who will submit to proper training and then 
set up her sign as shirt-waist maker. 
*“ 
* * 

The Zodélogical Society's settlement at 
Bronx Park is attracting considerable attention, 
although the weather is not as yet propitious 
for excursions to this suburban region. The 
snake-house, always a place of special interest, 
has of late been more than ordinarily sought 
out, in consequence of the recent installations 
of a pair of pythons of enormous size. By 
actual measurement the female was found to 
stretch out to twenty-seven and one-half feet, 
and her mate is apparently nearly as long. Just 
after feeding time it is the delight of small 
children to watch the progress made by the 
meal around the rings of the python as it lies 
coiled on the floor of its compartment. 

* 
* * 

The cause of woman’s higher education has 
a warm friend and hopeful advocate in W. 
Le Comte Stevens, of Washington and Lee 
University, he having prophesied that fifty 
years hence no institution of higher education 
in America will make distinctions on account 
of sex **any more than such distinctions are 
made in regard to church membership, or at- 
tendance at the theatre, or admission to the 
theatrical profession.”’ It is a far cry in more 
than a matter of years from Dr. J. G. Holland 
and Dr. Clark with this retrograde Sex in Edu- 
cation, to the enlightened college professor 
whose words are quoted. As long ago as 1883, 
in the January number of the North American 
Review, Mr. Stevens strenuously advocated 
university education for women. 
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EXCERPT FROM LIFE— 
LOVE’S DREAM 


BY SARAH H. CARPENTER 


DEAR FLORENCE : 

Luck is with me. I find that I shall be 
in the city overnight. I have wanted to see you 
very much for the past two weeks ; in fact, I 
have a special letter written to you in my 


pocket. 
Now, if possible, will you strain a conven- 
tional point for me? Let me come and take 


you somewhere to dinner. I have something 
that I should like to tell you. You may tell 
‘‘Mother’’ later, but I want you alone to 
hear it from me. If seven o'clock will suit 
you, I shall call at your house. 

Yours always, 

Joun BurnHaM. 
Sept. 29, 1899. 


Dear JOHN : 
I shall go gladly. 
FLORENCE. 


It was a beautiful, cool September day when 
a small boy in brass buttons took the first 
note to— 72d Street—a note that put the 
warmth of the summer sun into the heart of 
Florence Gray. 

Her answer was not the first she had writ- 
ten ; it took her a full half hour to send those 
four words, because now she knew after these 
two long years that she had not been mis- 
taken. She had tried, as all women try, not 
to let anyone suspect her secret, because he 
was only her friend; but now her heart 
swelled with joy. 

It was fully two hours before Florence went 
to her mother and told her, rather shyly, 
quietly, that John would be in town over 
night. It was the first time she had ever said 
‘¢ John’ without adding his surname. 

‘¢ I hope you have invited him to dine, and, 
if he will do so, I shall be glad to have him 
spend the night here.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, but, mother,’’ said Florence, ‘* he 
wants me to go with him to dinner. He says 
he will be here about seven o'clock, and I 
told him I should go.”’ 

Mrs. Gray looked at Florence fora moment, 
and then said: ‘¢ It is somewhat out of order, 
my dear, but John Burnham is a good fellow, 
and I like him, Florence’’ ; and she looked at 
her daughter in the knowing, searching way 
that mothers have. 

Such a day of happy castle-building had 
Florence as she sat quietly in her room, 
thinking how different would be on the mor- 
row—for to-morrow, yes, to-morrow it would 
be no longer a secret—she might love him 
with her whole heart, just as she imagined and 
knew she could do. The words that oftenest 
came to her were, ‘*engaged to John Burn- 
ham,*” **going to be married to John Burn- 
ham,’” perhaps even thinking of the day. 
Maybe he would want the wedding soon, and 
her heart throbbed—and then she would wear 
to-night the dress he liked best, but what was 
it—she hardly knew ; she had heard him say 
he liked gray; she would wear gray—she re- 
membered that he liked a gray hat she had ; 
the day was long, but oh ! so sweet, so full of 
excitement. 

She would put in the lace at her throat a 
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(Continued from page 292) 


little pin he had given her, a droll little pin of 
some order or other, which he had slipped 
into her dress, saying: ‘‘If anything should 
happen you, show that pin and some man or 
other will help you.’’ Yes, that was the first 
care he had taken of her. She would just slip 
it under the lace. 

Seven o'clock came, and a few minutes later 
there was a ring at the door-bell, and then up 
the stairs came the sound of a pleasant voice, 
saying: ‘* Tell Miss Gray, Mr. Burnham. No, 
I shall just wait here.”’ 

She went down, and there he was. This was 
reality, this was his great, strong, kindly pres- 
ence ; her dreams were over. 

Out they went, and into the carriage ; and 
after John Burnham had shut the door and 
arranged everything comfortably, he said : 

‘«I say, Florence, I think you had better 
shake hands again, I am so glad to see you ; 
these last two months have been like so many 
centuries, and for the past two weeks I have 
just been aching to see you.”’ 

She slipped her hand quietly into his; he 
shook it vigorously and then held it and 
went on: 

«¢ You see, ifa man has a friend like you, 
when anything good happens to him or any- 
thing bad befalls him, he always wants to see 
her and tell all about it.”’ 

Florence looked at him somewhat anxiously 
and said: ** Surely, it is nothing bad.”’ 

He gave her hand another little squeeze and 
said: ** Well, not that I know of. To tell 
you the truth, I don’t believe a man ever de- 
served such good luck as I have; I am the 
very happiest man in the world.”’ 

Her heart beat a little more quickly, and 
she said softly: ‘¢I am happy, too."”. Then 
she hardly remembered what he said until the 
carriage stopped ; the door was opened, and 
‘* Careful now, give me both your hands,”’ then 
his ‘* No, you need not wait,’’ and then they 
were in the soft warmth of a brilliantly lighted, 
gay room. On they walked to a quieter place, 
where the lights were softer, and the scene 
dressed out with beautiful palms, and music 
greeted the ear from some place unseen— 
gentle music, just a waltz, but oh! such an 
air, and all it said was: ‘*I love you, he loves 
me, we both love.’” The three beats of the 
three measures said this over and over again 
to her. 

She was somewhat startled when he said : 

«« What will you have to eat?’’ and she an- 
swered : 

«¢ Whatever you want, oh, anything! It 
does not make any difference—please do the 
ordering.” 

That was over, and she wondered if he would 
begin and tell her there. After a little silence, 
he said : 

‘« Florence, I want to tell you a story ; this 
may seem a droll place to choose to do it in, 
and I hardly know why I selected it, but I did 
not want to be interrupted, and I find I have 
to take the eleven o'clock train to-night.”’ 

Then the waiter brought in the oysters. 

Presently he went on, ‘‘ You know some- 
thing about me, but not all—you do not know 
that the place I hold to-day I have cut out and 
worked and made tor myself. Like most men, 
I exhausted the exuberance of my calf-love 
early—I learned from it, too. But Iam not 
going to tell you the story of my life, I am 
just going to tell you the story of my love,” 
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and the words seemed like the song of the 
music. 

«¢ Well, when I found that my heart really 
was not broken over the young affair with 
Clara Davis, I went through the stage of a 
would-be cynic. Then I forgot, and smiled 
at myself with a kindly pathos—funny, isn’t 
it—and now you and I sit here and laugh to- 
gether over the episode. One day, however, 
there eame into my life a woman, not one of 
the angels or lilies, or unattainable icebergs that 
the poets speak of, but a woman from whose 
face shone kindliness and sweetness, and I tried 
to imagine what the love of such a woman 
might be to a man—strong, and steady, and up- 
right—and then she was beautiful, too’’—the 
color waved and faded in Florence’s cheeks, 
‘<and though I knew she was but a woman, it 
seemed only to make her the more unattainable. 
Well, you know, or possibly you do not” 
(and a quiet smile played over his face), ‘* how 
I flitted over the country to meet that woman, 
and yet I never read a welcome in her eyes.”” 

Florence was glad and sorry, too. 

**Once I met her down in Washington, 
and oh! how I remember that night—we 
sauntered around those beautiful Capitol grounds 
under the full moon—it was all I could do 
not to tell her; but I was not in a position 
just then to ask her to marry me, and I had 
to keep quiet.”” 

Florence looked up at him somewhat startled 
and said : 

‘Washington? Why, John, I don’t re- 
member,’’ What could he mean? 

‘*No,”” he said, **I don’t suppose you do, 
but I do,’ and then he seemed to forget to go 
on, and they sat in silence and listened to the 
music. She was frightened, and wondered 
what it meant; she looked at him, and he 
seemed so strong, and handsome, and kindly, 
everything must be all right. 

After a while he went on : 

‘© Then the next thing I heard, she was 
engaged, and you can imagine how I felt—I 
did not know what to do. Then I heard, 
through a friend, that she was going to Cali- 
fornia, and was not to be married for six 
months at least. Well, you may know there 
were some nights I did not sleep, but I finally 
made up my mind that if I could get off I 
should get out there and make my avowal, 
anyway.”” 

‘¢ This sounds like a rapid, nervous wooing, 
but it had been running on about a year and a 
half. I found out when my inamorata was to 
be in Chattanooga, so I made up my mind to 
be there, and I was. I met her—she did not, 
of course, expect me. Of course, I admit 
that I was watching for signs and was likely 
to exaggerate indications, but had she been 
engaged to me I should not like to have had 
another man get the look from her that she 
gave me. ‘That evening I induced her to 
go up Lookout Mountain with me, and there 
under the moon, that was set in one of Kip- 
ling’s ‘ black velvet skies,’ I told her all about 
it, and asked her to be my wife.”” 

‘¢ Well, Florence, what I wanted to tell you 
has taken a long time, but then you 
and I have always been so fond of each other 
that I know you have not been bored—in fact, 
I do not think it would make anybody else so 
glad. I am engaged to Ethel Houghton. 
Why, Florence, won't you have some coffee ? 
Why, what is the matter, is the room too hot? 
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Here, take this water —lI shall order some 
brandy for you right away.”’ 

Then the man looked at the girl—possibly 
it was the first time he had seen her that even- 
ing. The cadence of his voice had changed 
when he said: ‘* Florence, take this, please,” 
and he handed her a small glass of brandy. 

The melody had died out of the music, and 
the mellowness out of the lights, and there was 
only left the noise of discordant violins and the 
hard glitter of glaring light. The man and 
the girl passed into the street, and he said to 
her, as he took her hand and put it gently on 
his arm : 

**I have no right to say it, Florence, but, 
believe me, I did not know ; and all my life I 
shall be your friend,”’ and the girl looked with 
unseeing eyes at the pleasure-seeking throng 
as it babbled along. 

«<I am sorry you should know—do not think 
less of me. If you can help it, don’t think me 
unwomanly ; I shall get over it soon.” 
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MIXTURES OF MANY LACES IN ONE COSTUME 
— THE AMAZON BODICE MODEL TO SUPER- 
SEDE THE BOLERO—RED TAFFETA 
AND RED FOULARD POPULAR— 


HORSEHAIR HAT——POINT 


D'ESPRIT MORE SUITA- 


BLE FOR DANCE AND DINNER GOWNS THAN 


EMPIRE LACE 


Ultivated taste has blossomed out very 

C definitely on everything meant for wom- 

an’s adornment this season. Her gowns, 

hats, wraps, parasols, jewels, laces, and there 

is a certain joy in traversing shop after shop, 

and receiving the impression ot exquisite taste 
on ail sides, and a patronage demanding it. 

Designs for lace insettings are opposite to 
those of last year,and more becoming. Certainly 
everyone’s figure looks the better for flat hip- 
plaits. To recall last summer's batistes, organ- 
dies, and mousselines, on full dress occasions, 
being worn by hipless women, is a painful 
mental effort, as it was a silly spectacle of the 
tyranny of modishness. You may wear the 
simplest of gowns this year, provided they have 
a distingué expression, which they cannot 
have unless made by a certain few. Lozenges 
of lace and tucking enter into exquisite crépe 
and mousseline gowns for afternoon functions. 
Guipure and cluny among the coarser laces are 
much in vogue, even on fine fabrics, while 
combinations of rennaissance and guipure, cluny 
and French point are in evidence on foulards 
and taffetas. 

It was a surprise to find black chantilly and 
valenciennes together on an _ orchid-mauve 
grenadine. Yet, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted, its effect was admirable. The rule 
evidently is—by whatever means a certain chic 
can be secured, use that means—leaving preju- 
dice behind along with old customs. This 
accounts for the greater part of this season’s 
success. Taste and originality by having 
been superimposed on old models, so far as 
the bodices of gowns go, saved them. 

We are still in the cloth season—light, 
satiny, supple cloths—some like suéde kid are 
others, and in loveliest of pale-pastel colors, 
the palest pink of a La France rose, and the 
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new mauve, so extremely pale as to be not far 
from white, and called ‘‘snow’’ by the im- 
porters. The greens are those of lava tints, 
and so are the grays, while the beiges, browns 
of leaves in the autumn, or tobacco dried, the 
mastic and biscuit tones in their great delicacy, 
fill out the gamut of color turned out so fault- 
lessly by our clever tailors. One or two 
touches of contrasting color are in the modish 
vein still, and perfected by silk or velvet, 
especially panne, ciel or sky blue, as well as 
pale turquoise hold their own, while pale pinks 
and blues of hydrangea go together as the 
tones of a musical chord. This bit of color 
belongs to all smart gowns, but the skill lies in 
selecting the right one. 

Our foreign dress authorities give us warn- 
ing that the bolero is not to live forever ; 
that its days, in fact, are numbered, and its 
successor elected already. We hear it is to 
be the snug bodice, with coat-tail back, which 
goes by the name of the Amazon—familiar as 
the old riding-habit model. Some advanced 
tailors are trying it, and now and then we find 
a spring suit so built. Devoted as we are to 
our smart boleros, we shall, once the fashion 
sets in, find the new bodice quite as attractive 
and enjoy the change. It seems impossible to 
stir up enthusiasm for plainer cloth suits among 
a certain contingent who spend extravagantly. 
They insist on every suit they order being 
fully trimmed. They are uncomfortable unless 
keyed up to the dressiest note possible. As 
it is an advantageous trait in a customer, the 
tailors joyfully encourage the idea. Worth, Sr., 
would bluntly refuse to make anything he 
disapproved of and calmly let his irate patron 
leave his establishment, never to enter it 
again, perhaps. Some day we shall have men 
and women of authority who will teach the 
propriety of dress to those who can pay for it 
and be grateful for the lesson. 

There is much red taffeta and foulard used 
in charming combinations of white, or in sev- 
eral shades of red, which we shall meet among 
the hills or mountains or by the sea later. The 
town streets are not the proper framing for reds 
in too vivid a mass—as one’s good taste sug- 
gests. But in villigiatura, it is another thing. 
By the way, such silks are not beautified by 
having the skirts elaborated with lace, as many 
are. The best effects are gained by depending 
on the color and design of the material built 
into skirts, and, if some trimming is insisted 
on, keep it down at the bottom. Many charm- 
ing silks are ruined by too great a desire for in- 
settings of lace, and the gown made unbecom- 
ing in consequence. Laces in vogue, which 
are coarse and heavy, prove the kind most 
dangerous to tamper with. Newest foulards 
have very elaborate white designs laid all over 
their pastel gamut of colors. Here, too, great 
blunders are made by dressmakers and their 
clients in breaking into this harmony of design 
with lace. Trust lace to the bodice front, dec- 
oration to the sleeves. Trust to a silk a tis- 
sue or crépe sash drapery or draperies. 

Folds of alternating materials are among the 
smart trimmings. Mousseline de soie, crépe, 
panne, may be intermingled with the gown or 
wrap fabric. Fringes are gaining ground on 
skirts. Having achieved their hold on cravat 
and sash ends, fringes no longer remain doubt- 
ful. Very narrow fringes on gossamer fabrics 
afford lovely possibilities in the way of trim- 
ming light summer wraps, and dressy dancing- 
gowns. Shirred ribbons and mousselines, laces 
of all kinds and modish colors, scarves wherever 
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one can wear them, gold ribbons, passementerie, 
new styles of gold braids, gold laces, with gold 
and jeweled buttons, buckles, slides for narrow 
and wide velvets and ribbons, sewn up with rib- 
bons in general, the gown trimmers need, when 
giving the finishing touch to her smartest 
frocks. 

Crin—-crin—crin—or horsehair for hat 
braids—form the dress hats par excellence, in 
white, black, or any color you may choose. 
Beige, black and white, is the most in vogue. Al- 
ternating black crin with aband of white crépe of 
the same width gives oneacharming toque. Very 
coarse beige straws, trimmed with roses and a 
touch of black, are seen among youthful hats of 
the shepherdess genre. Hat straws represent 
every pastel shade imaginable, but should a 
gown be impossible to match, the white straws 
are dyed to order. Fancy the color effects 
when Casino contingents reassemble, and these 
exquisite tones of color are put into movement. 
Capelines are shrouded and flounced with lace, 
and bent up into the most picturesque angles 
with jewel, or flower, or fruit. Black hats are 
not to be forgotten. They carry their own 
prestige. Gowns and hats are to be studied 
together, the color being but a part of the re- 
quired harmony. Yet most people content them- 
selves when they carry,a sample to the milliner. 

Empire lace gowns are more of a caprice 
than a fixed modishness. When that style of 
frock is unusually becoming, it pleases, but it 
is too trying for the majority. What is far 
smarter and more in accord with the manners 
of the day is point d’ esprit for dancing or dinner 
gowns : this trimmed with plissés of the same 
and headed by ribbons run through stitched 
straps of net or narrow ribbon. ‘This advice 
bears upon débutantes who have a mania for 
trying the impossible in dress, oblivious of any 
personal fitness. There is a light grace about 
this lace which never fails to reveal itself; it 
needs only plenty of it, ruchings or plissés in 
abundance, with simple bébé corsage and a gar- 
land of flowers. 

A summer dance and dinner gown of cere- 
mony fora young matron hasa skirt, with a very 
wide white tulle tablier, over a white satin 
mousseline skirt, that supple, new satin everyone 
raves over. This tablier is embroidered with 
gold cord and pink chenille, a border to sides 
and bottom of the long tunic. In the back 
falls a demi-traine of pink tulle, shirred from 
belt downward, and ending in two short flounces 
of tulle plissé, the tablier being ruched with 
tulle on the bottom. This tablier was caught 
in two places at the sides, and looped across 
the tulle skirt, with gold chains. A pointed 
bodice was shirred to match the skirt in the 
back, but in front, draped with the tulle em- 
broidery. On the shoulders full plissés of 
plissé pink tulle in lieu of sleeves. A square 
decolletage, finished with gold handwork, re- 
peating itself on the bottom of the bodice in a 
narrow border. 


GLIMPSES 
Tres CuH1c— 


For young heads and abundant hair are beige 
straws, trimmed with foliage wreaths. On one 
side one or two rosettes of pale-blue ribbon, 
glossy and soft, the new Luisine, which falls 
into such graceful crush lines. White rosettes 
look equally well. 


NinE— 
Gowns from the trousseau of a May bride- 
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elect. As a proof of the popularity of foulards 
three were of that silk weave. The first, a 
white-ground satin-finish foulard, designed in 
pink. The second, in green and blue — 
changeable—in peacock shades, with minute 
black and white stars covering the surface in 
irregular clusters, and having a satin surface 
also. The third, a strawberry-red India foulard, 
with a white lace design in an all-over move- 
ment. For the fourth gown, primrose-yellow 
mousseline, having black lace motifs and 
touches of gold lace. The fifth, a geranium- 
red silk gauze, figured with the most delicate 
white silk ribbon-like spirals. The sixth, 
white crépe de chine inset with yellow cluny 
lace. The seventh, rose-pink taffeta, with 
blurred stripes of black and white. The eighth, 
a summer satin cloth in the palest of pastel- 
blues, stitched trimmings, and touches of gold 
lace and tassels. For the ninth, a black point 
d’esprit, combined with bands of tucked Brus- 
sels net, and narrow quillings of tulle—form- 
ing narrow ribbon panels, enlarged toward 
the bottom of demi-traine. 


Do— 


Try narrow ribbons, taffeta, gauze, or velvet 
—wired, of course—for your summer bows, if 
you would have your heads well dressed by this 
latest touch, and a most becoming one it is. 


THaT— 


Unless a pompon is the size of a cannon 
ball, it has no longer prestige. Small affairs 
are out of date, among those who love the 
huge and stunning. Sailor-hats, with scarves 
neatly wound about the crown, and on the left 
a big regulation pompon of gauze or tulle de- 
fines the surmmer girl’s smart equipment, war- 
ranted to outdo the big front bow across the 
brim of last year’s vacation hat in the execution 
of breaking hearts. Pompons, ready-made 
bows, left-sided arches, or wheels, of shirred 
taffeta or gauze, are convenient accessories for 
home millinery. 


QUITE— 

The smartest of hats for little maids from 
four to seven, are of white batiste, brims finely 
shirred, with thin bell-crowns covered with the 
minutest of tucked ruffles. A single pompon 
of white quilled footing at the left, has tiny 
rosebuds or fairy-like daisies spiked liberally 
through its soft whiteness, and under-brim 
quillings of the same are very becoming. 


~ FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 
Sir : Enclosed please find Three Dollars, 
for subscription to Vogue for one year, to 
be sent to 


Name 


Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing for it 
is the only way to get its full benefit. The low 
subscription price makes it almost as cheap to sub- 
scribe fora whole year as to buy single copies half 
the year. It costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole 
year, but $5.20 to buy single copies at ten cents each 
for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often as 
desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to have the best fashion paper regularly at hand 
by mail at any address every week in the year. 
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shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


HATS AND BONNETS—LOW, FLAT HATS GEN- 
ERALLY UNBECOMING—PERSIAN EMBROIDER- 
IES AND FABRICS—GREEN OAK FURNISH- 
INGS—ETON JACKETS IN BLACK SATIN 
“oR $5.75. 

Wonder wnat our great- grandmothers, or 
I even our grandmothers, would say if they 


knew that the Easter bonnet custom 
was no longer smart, but that, instead, their 


descendants began to buy spring and summer 
hats before even March had poked its nose 
around the corner? ‘The quantities of hats and 
bonnets that a woman must now own in order 
to be well dressed would no doubt bewilder the 
ladies of old, but if they were here, they would 
be just as extravagant as any of us, for when one 
enters a shop whose beautiful exhibits supply 
this week’s sketches, the customer is in a 
dreamland of exquisite creations, 

One sketch shows a picturesque hat made of 
filmy horsehair braid; the crown stands high 
and is wired. About the brim is a frill of hand- 
some renaissance lace dipping a little in the back. 
A great bunch of violets embedded in feathery 
ferns is placed high just off the front, and tight 
about the crown is twisted a very broad and soft 
flowered ribbon, which is tied in a large, smart 
bow at the back. Such would be an ideal hat 
to wear with summer organdies or with brides- 
maid’s costume. Price, $38. 

The hat tied under the chin is so complicated 
that it is difficult to give a clear idea of just how 
dainty and pretty it really is. To begin with, 
the straw is sheer; in fact, made of horsehair 
much like the one previously degeribed, Only 
this has a little straw edge, anf fig of a deep 
straw color. On the brim, which is broad, is 
a curious appliqué of black velvet poppy petals, 
pale-pink roses, and delicate green tendrils. In 
front is a large soft rosette of pink liberty ribbon 
and some pink roses, About the crown is tied 
black velvet ribbon, which is made into a bow 
in the back. Narrow black velvet ribbons tie 
loosely under the chin. Price, $30. 

A chic, rough tan, straw, like the sketch, 
shows the mass of feathers at one side. The 
back tips down over the hair, and a narrow vel- 
vet ribbon outlines the brim. Such a hat would 
be equally suitable for either a carriage-gown or 
tailor-trock. It is one of the decided smart 
effects this spring. 

Then there are the flat hats, for all the world 
like a large platter, tilted on a bandeau at one 


side. ‘These are made of many different ma- 
terials, the one in the sketch being entirely of 
violets and leaves, while the bandeau is of pale- 
blue silk, which makes a pretty contrast with 
the violets. 
















‘SEEN IN THE SHOPS’’ ILLUSTRATION—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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The remaining sketch is of a pale-blue, 
rough straw, with tucked chiffon bow daintily 
arranged in front ; under the brim, which turns 
up slightly at one side, are clusters of forget- 
These are only a few of the hun- 


me-nots. 





dreds of hats one has to select from—gre 
cases from floor to ceiling seem to hold hats 
without number, and deep drawers when pulled 
out disclose more of the dainty treasures. 

As I wandered about carefully examining and 
watching the hats that were passed to and fro, 
a few points struck me that might be interest- 
ing. First, that soft lines and waves are in 
the smartest hats ; chiffon and tulle continue 
their popularity; fruit, while effective and 
comparatively new, is already passé ; never be- 
fore have there been such dainty and beautiful 
colorings and such lightness of treatment ; pic- 
ture-hats will make many a plain woman pretty 
through the coming season, for combined with 
quaintness there are cachet and smartness that 
should dispel any hesitation about buying such a 


hat. Very flat hats remain the core of smart- 
ness, and well-dressed women continue to prefer 
them. Unfortunately, or fortunately, perhaps, 
they are not becoming to most, and this con- 
stitutes the secret of their long success with the 
smart women. They are not tempting enough 
to the many to become a popular model. 

A love of a red hat, that would be beautiful 
on a young girl with dark hair, is made of 
shirrings of tulle that stand out like a soft ruche 
all over the hat. In front is a gauzy bow of 
tulle, edged with tucked panne velvet of the 
same shade. A lovely hat for morning wear is of 
tan straw, trimmed with foliage and ribbon that 
harmonize beautifully. 

Dashing is a white tulle, edged fwith satin 
pipings, in turn edged with narrowest black lace. 
Across the flat top, is a velvet ribbon run through 
a handsome jet buckle, and at the side is a smart 
black velvet bow. A few bright-crimson velvet 
cherries are the only touch of color. I could 
but picture this hat, worn with a chic black 
and white foulard, taking its place creditably in 
the procession at Newport this summer. 

For mourning, a simple white taffeta hat, 
trimmed with straw, is pretty. ‘There are three 
fitted taffeta flounces for brim, a high crown, 
and a large bow of taffeta with a deep hem. “A 
deep écru straw is draped ina pale-brown tint of 
tulle, appliquéd with écru lace butterflies with 
straw antennez. Pink roses are shrouded under 
the tulle, and a large leaf bow is caught at one 
side. A useful and pretty hat for coaching, 
visiting, or for any dress occasion. 

The desire to be original and to wear exclusive 
clothes is a continued struggle to the woman 
who has plenty of money tc spend on her ward- 
robe. In searching about, [ find that the large 
shops carry about the sarie things, that is, in 
dress material, and if a w »man wishes to be dif- 
ferent, she must search ‘n the out-of-way places, 
such as a shop where J.astern stuffs abound and 
beautiful old embroi¢ ries can be utilized for 


(Continv ed on page 300) 
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(Continued trom page 298) 


clothes, as well as draperies. I stumbled on 
some exquisite squares of Antioch embroidery on 
a coarse, rather loosely woven, white linen with 
occasional drawn work. ‘The silk embroidery 
is in a deep cream, and for a bodice these would 
be beautiful. It would take three squares, as 
they are rather small, or tour if the sleeves were 
cut below the elbow. Each square costs $7.50, 
but, after all, it would be no more expensive 
than a lace bodice, and how much more artistic 
and unusual! 

If you have a fancy for Persian silks they 
can be bought in this place. They come in 
exquisite coloring, thirty-six inches wide, for $2 
a yard, These are hand-printed, which means a 
small square of the silk at a time is put ona 
wooden block and painted, or dyed. The advan- 
tage of such silks is that age and wear improve 
them and, of course, the softness of coloring can 
not be imitated in manufactured goods. The 
hand-printed Persian cottons also make ex- 
clusive frocks. There is a particularly smart 
piece in dark-blue and green coloring ; price, 75 
cents a yard, and it is quite wide (I have for- 
gotten the exact number of inches ). 

Then the figured habutai, which is the soft- 
est of Indian silk, with a new silk figure cover- 
ing most ot the background. This comes in 
the loveliest of pale greens and pinks, to say 
nothing of the yellows ; in any shade they would 
make the smartest kind of frock if trimmed 
with handsome écru lace ; price, $1.25 a yard. 

The real liberty satin in those creamy tints 
that are so hard to find, costs $3.25 a yard, 
while the liberty gauze at $1.75 a yard launders 
perfectly, and bears but little resemblance to the 
silk gauzes that are indiscriminately called 
‘<liberty.’’ A coarse mesh linen is known as linen 
taffeta. It is generously sprinkled with little 
pyramid-shaped woven dots of a contrasting 
color, such asa green with dark blue, or the 
dots and material of the same color if desired. 
The rose is of that delicious Oriental tint, and 
the old blue is also pretty. Then there are a 
mustard yellow, dark blue, and green ; price, go 
cents a yard. These are lovely for severe or cot- 
ton tailor-frocks. The Decca muslin costs 
$1.25 2 yard, and is the softest sheerest fabric 
for an all-white frock. There could be nothing 
handsomer, and it used for a mourning gown, 
tucks and hemstitching would be most effective. 
The collecting of this Decca linen has become a 
fad with a prominent New York man. Of 
course, his is the antique, and‘some of it is so 
old and so cobweb-like, that a breath would 
seem to blow it away. If you have not been to 
India or do not know the material, it is hard to 
give a description that does it justice. And 
after all, I suppose, it is a cultivated taste, as 
there are many sheer white materials on the 
market, but to the woman of taste there is none 
that compares with this. 

Once more the country house is either in pro- 
cess of entire refurnishing or it is being given a 
touch here and there. To the shops must one 
go in quest of pretty odd bits that do not cost too 
much. A queer little black oak set of drawers, 
either for a work-table or to be utilized as a sil- 
ver-chest, has brass handles, and it is no end 
modish. It stands about the hight of a low 
table and costs only $14.75. Tall Venetian 
glass vases, decorated with raised gilt flowers, 
suitable for holding large bunches of roses or 
flowers, cost $1.25 ; in smaller sizes they cost 
95 cents, in either white or green glass. A 
pretty Dresden manicure set, such as would look 
well on a muslin-draped dressing-table, costs 
$6.50. 

Some of the new pottery is very effective and 
pretty. The changeable glass vases known as 
Phanomen cut glass range from $5.75 up. The 
shapes are al] odd, and the colors change from 
green to almost red, according as the light strikes 
them. Then there is the pottery designed by 
Professor Langer, which is green, blue, and 
brown, with raised lines outlining grasses and 
flowers. The tints either fade into one another 
or form harsh contrasts, perhaps both methods 
on the same vase, which is most startling and 
effective. 

italian faience in some new designs is not 
expensive, although it is always a pretty variety 
of pottery. The shapes now seen seem par- 
ticularly decorative and tempting. Prices range 
from about $4.75 up. Ai tall smart vase that 
would make a nice wedding present is $7.75 ; 
in fact all of these jars and vases would be appro- 


priate gifts, and if you do not want an expen- 
sive one these are worth considering. 

Effective little cameo plates to hang on the 
wall are reduced to 50 cents each. The back 
ground is of gray, and the cameo represents 
figures or heads, all in pretty designs, size 
about four or five inches. 

Odd pieces of furniture in green oak are mass- 
ively made, such as a round table with three 
square legs and a crosspiece beneath, all repre- 
senting the primitive furniture. The table 
described costs $15, while a chair to match, 
that has a rush seat, costs $10.50. Nothing 
is prettier for a country house than a room 
furnished with such pieces, or a chair and table 
look pretty in a room that needs color. 
The green is that lovely olive tint which har- 
monizes with everything. Large armchairs or 
rockers can be had in the same design. 

Smart is a temple chair made of this green 
oak. The model is copied after an old one, 
and it has the foot-rest and kneeling-bench, a 
carved back and seat upholstered in green Agra 
linen. Price, $27.50. 

For a tablecover, or to hang over the back of 
a piano, the prettiest embroidery in dull greens 
can be bought ; price, $33. The coloring would 
be beautiful with the furniture just described. 

One more piece of this furniture I must tell 





you about ; it is a long bench, useful for a hall 


or, in fact, for any room. There are rolling 
ends and broad, wooden feet, that hold it a little 
from the floor. The seat is upholstered in some 
smart green cotton stuff. Pnice, $31.50 

A tall Korean pottery vase, latticed with 
bamboo, is also a pretty addition to a room. 
The color is green, exceptionally good, and 
when filled with artificial apple-blossoms or flags 
the vase is lovely. Price, $15. A Korean jar- 
diniére that is also smart is covered with knotted 
rushes ; in the large size it costs $4.50, smaller 
$2.75. These latter are broad and pretty to fill 
with ferns. 

Useful as well as ornamental are the soiled- 
clothes hampers made of Japanese matting; price, 
$4.75. They comein green red, yellow, and 
dark blue. Effective summer drapery and cur- 
tains can be made of the madras that comes in 
such lovely art patterns, One piece is a pale- 
olive background with enormous deeper olive 
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poppies, alternating with a bronze red. The 
material is very wide and the price only $1.25 a 
yard. 

Mandalay cottons are another inexpensive 
summer window-hanging, and there are no end 
of pretty patterns to be had. It is 50 inches wide, 
and costs 50 cents a yard. If you want a 
pretty jet bodice, one can be bought for $2.95. 
This is, of course, without sleeves, and meant 
for a corsage. 

For $5.75, one of those taffeta Eton jackets 
in black openwork, finished with silk about the 
edges, can be bought. There is a decided air 
abont such a little coat, and the expense of com- 
pleting it would not be great. 

Openwork lisle- thread stockings are selling 
for 25 cents a pair, and for the price they are 
very good. A material, that is very fashionable 
this year, is known as Ondulé ; it is between 
grenadine and nun’s veiling, and sometimes has 
a satin stripe. Some lovely tints are reduced to 
$1.75 a yard from a very much higher figure. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Eparate fronts, whether skeleton vests 
S for suits, or fancy silk and lace, or 
mousseline creations, are as important an 

item of expense as the gowns or suits with 


which they are to be worn, relatively considered, 
of course. These front accessories are much 
multiplied by this season’s modishness, as every 
bodice has either the entire front open for these 
fittings, or else in part, while boleros or Etons 
are smartest when so furnished, also coatees or 
jackets. Even if supplied with a front fasten- 
ing, have dressy inner facings of lace in order 
that they may be thrown open to reveal vest or 
front made up prettily. 

That we all look the better for such addi- 
tions, no one pretends to deny, and it is to be 
hoped the fashion will last for some time to 
come. But the main point is to contrive the 
introduction of economy in this admittedly ex- 
travagant mode. To those who possess what 
is called the **knack’’ of making up such 
finery and copying what they see, and by that 
gift keeping up with the little elegancies of 
dress, the money they spend for materials is a 
fourfold gain in the end. But a large number 


of women are as helpless as babes when it 
comes to work of that kind, and they must buy 
ready-made or go without. They are fortunate 
enough to have a very nice suit sent home from 
some clever, inexpensive tailor, perhaps, when 
straightway they destroy every vestige of its 
smartness by the purchase of a front so cheap 
and ordinary that it stamps the whole dress 
with the same expression. 
ECONOMICAL FRONTS 

The safest side for such women is to buy 
only white fronts, and take pains to keep them 
fresh and clean. They generally look finer and 
of better quality than they really are, conse- 
quently they become harmless when worn. It 
is advised to buy those with tucks and lace, as 
they last much longer fresh than a plain surface 
in white. Mousseline de soie outlasts chiffon, 
but both are delicate luxuries for constant wear, 
and when rumpled or soiled they have a ruinous 
effect on the whole costume. Needlework 
and embroideries of all kinds last tolerably well, 
but lace is still better. 

Very serviceable are the écru batistes and 
laces, happily the decided fashion of the hour. 
Fronts of this character are most lasting, and 
are sure to launder satisfactorily. For a pur- 
chase, they must be selected with that end in 
view, either with tucks or embroidered sprigs 





throughout, rather than inset laces or pliss¢ 
frills. 


SKELETON VESTS—SILK FRONTS 

Where boleros require an extra wide front, a 
skeleton vest model is the thing, as its front 
extends to the under-arm seam in perfect finish. 
With a wide corselet, or a narrow belt, one is 
perfectly assured that no break is possible. 

Silk fronts of taffeta or foulard are prettiest 
tucked. Crossed into lattice-work, with narrow 
black velvet, when the silk is not figured, 
is also very effective. A white lace barb, tied 
in a bow in front, makes a becoming collar-band 
for such vests. These barbs are of black, white, 
and cream laces, are now to be had at reasonable 
prices. One may also make barbs by selecting a 
broad entredeux for the middle, and adding on 
each side by handwork, a narrower lace insertion, 
then finish by whipping on a narrow lace edging. 
The ends may be rounded, pointed, or cut into 
swallow-tails. As for the length, it will depend 
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upon the size of the neck, which each one must 
determine for herselt, allowing for the tying of 
the bow, and a depth of ends suitable. 
SHOULDER CAPES 
Very charming little shoulder capes are modish 
affairs on smart tailor-suits, and many are built 
of a contrasting fabric, or panne, embroidered, 
fancy, or plain velvets, or of a contrasting cloth 
the suit, or of silk. The front effect of 
the hat trimming, in the case of a decided con- 
trast, should repeat, if not the precise shade, at 
least one of the color tones. ‘These capes are 
separate affairs, and for that reason, of whatever 
material, are pretty adjuncts for other gowns 
when they harmonize. Black velvet ones are 
ery useful and convenient to wear in summer, 
in the cool of the evening. For a youthful 
model, one, worn with a tobacco-brown nun’s 
eiling, rather an open, coarse kind, had a 
yuble cape, the lower one crossing over the 
houlder line, the upper one two inches shorter, 
iilt of the same shade of brown taffeta, with 
te stitchings an inch wide on each edge. 
\ Raphael or Saint Cecilia neck, showing a 
white chemisette of lace, with neckband to 
itch, proved charming. Those who preter a 
zh collar, but not the winter model, covering 
ears, should adopt the smart ones some 
iilors are using for the neck of their capes. A 
vide band is first fitted to the neck, then a flar- 
ng, rolling collar is set into this band, sloping to 
a point under the chin. The air circulates, as 
well as if no collar were there. Yet the be- 
comingness of as high neck-dressing which 
many so desire, is secured. If one were having 
a lace shoulder cape, and they are extremely 
fressy, idea could be carried ovt in a 
transparent lace collar, requiring, of course, wir- 
gon the edge. For a matron, one in black 
» would give that desirable softness to a black 
nadine gown, for instance, and still be suffi- 
nt for street wear and easily removed if neces- 


the same 


sary ingoors, 
rRIMMING FORMED OF VERTICAL STRAPPINGS 
Three-inch vertical strappings of the same 
fabric as the gown lately figures as a new skirt 
trimming and one to be praised without stint 
for its grace. It gives length of skirt most 
flectively ; it is most advantageous to the 
robust and, strange to say, does not attenuate 
the slender. These strap panels number nine, 
the one in the middle of the back being nearly 
twice the width of the others, and falling down 
the whole length of the skirt. As every kind 
f skirt trimming starts at the belt in lesser 
vidth than elsewhere, that must be considered. 
All of these straps are stitched on both sides ; 
these are entered at the knee into the skirt, 
vhere they form the upper part of a double box- 
plait, producing a charming sweep of skirt en 
demi traine. There are straps of this width 
which start exactly in the same way on another 
style of skirt, but each strap above the knee is 
finished off into a point, and the skirt below, 
open, has a fan plissage inserted. For 
light-weight fabrics, as veiling, grenadine, 
barege, foulard, or swiss lawns and batistes, 
which are not intended to be laundered, noth- 
ig is more graceful. 
PIQUE AND IRISH LINENS 
Piqué and Irish linens are too useful not to 
be much worn, notwithstanding the fact that 
ssing modishness turns altogether to the 
gossamers and tissues of cotton and silk. As 
1 hint for either fabric which, of course, looks 
httest in tailor-made lines, the skirt may have 
double or three single box-plaits in th 
middle of the back. : 
According to the figure, there may or may 
not be, three or two box-plaits on each side ot 
4 narrow front gore or panel, Carry up on the 
round belted bodice one box-plait, well set off 
the middle line of the skirt plaits, to the 
shoulder. The fronts are to open widely, have 
rolling collar pointed in the back, but in 
tront keeping the same width for three inches 
below the shoulder seam, then suddenly widen- 
ing 4nto a square tab end, which curves its 
underside rever line into nothing but an inward 
facing. From this inturning on the fronts 
close to the edge are one dozen buttons, six on 
each side. Fill in front space with a half- 
piqué vest, cut up into two points at top and 
stitched many times. Above it wear a chemis- 
ette of cooler material, lace or embroidery, and 
utton it in the back. Cravat finish of narrow 
ribbon or velvet. 
Long, plain sleeves. Ribbon belt of velvet 
or taffeta. Where the amazon vest is becom- 
ing and preferred, piqué is built into a skirt and 
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bolero. If we suppose the piqué to be a light 
beige or a lava blue, the same skirt model as 
above will answer. The vest should be white, 
and very smart will it be to have the bolero cut 
down a little in the neck and a deep collar with 
rounding corners slope up in front. Some 
trimming must edge this collar, a yellow batiste 
application of embroidery being quite the best. 
Some simple white cord, handwork design, if 
very narrow, makes enough of a finish for the 
bolero. Long, plain sleeves, stitched at the 
wrist, Bottom of skirt stitched in keeping 


with the plaits. 
E). WHAT THEY READ & 


[Notre. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY 


BY EGERTON CASTLE, AUTHOR OF THE PRIDE 
OF JENNICO. FREDERICK A, STOKES COMPANY 







N elaborate narrative this of the many 
adventures of a hero, the reader’s ex- 
perience with whom extends over a 
quarter of a century. The peculiarity 
of the story is that it has several beginnings, 
which, however, are all woven’ with clearness 
into the narrative. Lovers of romance, es- 
pecially among women, will doubtless eagerly 
follow the tale of the hero’s vicissitudes in the 
domain of Cupid. Other less impressionable 
folk will find the book somewhat fantastic and 
too long drawn out. The preposterous notion 
of a man mooning for years over a lost love is, 
however, one of the illusions that the world in- 
sists upon clinging to, in defiance of fact. As 
explained in the preface to the American edi- 
tion, the task the author set himself was : 


What form of turmoil would come into a 
man’s heart if, when still in the strength of his 
age but after long years of hopeless separation, 
he were again brought face to face with the 
woman who had been the one passion of his life, 
the first and only love of his youth ? And what 
if she were still then exactly as he had last seen 
her—she, untouched by years even as she had 
so long lived in his thoughts: he, with his soul 
scarred and seamed by many encounters bravely 
sustained in the Battle of Life ? 

Here then was a man, whose mind molded 
by nature for grace and contemplation, was cast 
by fate amid all the turmoils of Romance and 
action. Here was one whose warm heart and 
idealizing enthusiasm must wreathe the beauty 
of love in all the beauties of the world ; whose 
ideals are spent on one adored object; who, 
having lost it, seems to have lost the very sense 
of love ; to whom love never could return, save 
by some miracle. But fortune, that had been 
so cruelly hard on him, one day in her blind 
way brings back to his door the miraculous 
restitution—and there leaves him to struggle 
along the new path of his fate. It is there also 
that I take up the thread of the speculation, 
and watch through its vicissitudes the working 
ot the problem raised by such a strange circum- 
stance. 

Adrian Landale, lord of an estate, chose to 
keep Scarthey Light, and one night there came 
to his door a young girl the daughter of his 
love of twenty years before. 


Upon the threshold she stood, looking in 
upon him with dark, luminous eyes ; round the 
small wet face tangles of raven hair fell limp 
and streaming; dark raiments clung to her form, 
diapered with sand and sea-foam, sodden with 
the moisture that dripped from them to the 
floor; under the hem of her skirt one foot 
peered forth, shoeless in its mud-stained stocking. 

Sir Adrian stared up at her, his brain whirling 
with a trenzy of joy, gripped in its soaring 
ecstasy by terror of the incomprehensible. 

On the wings of the storm and the wind had 
she come to him, his love—across the awful 
barriers that divide life and death? Had his 
longings and the clamor of his desolate soul 
reached her, after ali these years, in the far- 
beyond, and was her sweet ghost here to bid him 
cease from them and let her lie at rest ? 

Possessed by one single rapturous certainty he 
started up and gathered the wet form into his 
strong arms—yet gently as if he feared to crush 
the vision into void—and showered kisses on 
the wet face. 


Not death—but life! A beating heart be- 
neath his ; a lithe young form under his hand, 
warm lips to his kisses, Merciful 
Heaven! Were, then, these twenty years all an 
evil, fevered dream, and was he awake at 
length ? 

She turned her face from him after a mo- 
ment and put her hand against his breast to push 
him from her ; and as she did so the wonder in 
the lovely, familiar eyes turned to merriment, 
and the lips parted into laughter. 

The sound of the girlish laughter broke the 
spell. Sir Adrian stepped back, and passed his 
hand across his forehead with a dazed look. 

And still she laughed on. 

** Why, cousin Landale,’’ she said, at length 
between the peals ; 
upon your kindness for shelter from the storm, 
but—1 had not anticipated such a reception.”’ 

The voice, clear and sweet, with just a tinge 
of outlandish intonation, struck Adrian to the 
heart. 

‘¢] have not heard,’’ he faltered, ‘‘ that 
voice for twenty years a sag 

Then, coming up to her, he took her hands ; 
and, drawing her toward the firelight, scanned 
her features with eager, hungering eyes. 

** Do not think me mad, child,’’ he said at 
last ; ** tell me who you are—what has brought 
you here? Who is it,”’ 
himself, while still she smiled mockingly and 
answered not ; ‘‘who is it, then, since Cécile de 
Savenaye is dead—and I am not dreaming—nor 
in fever? No vision either—this is flesh and 
blood.” 

** Yes, indeed,’ mocked the girl with an- 
other burst of merriment; *‘ flesh and blood, 
please, and very living ! Why, cousin Landale, 
you that knew Cécile de Savenaye so well have 
you forgotten two babes that were born at your 
own house of Pulwick ? I believe, ‘tis true, I 
have somewhat altered since you saw me last.”’ 

And again the old room echoed to the un- 
wonted sound of a girl’s laughter. 

Now was the hallucination clearing ; but the 
reality evoked a new and almost as poignant 
tenderness. | Cécile—phantom of a litetime’s 
love, reborn in the flesh, young as on the last 
day of her earthly existence, coming back into 
his life again, even the same as she had left it ! 
A second wonder, almost as sweet as the first ! 
He clung to it as one clings to the presence 
of a dream, and, joy unspeakable, the dream did 
not melt away, but remained, smiling, beauti- 
ful, unchanged. 

** Cécile’s daughter , he mur- 
mured: * Cécile’s self again ; but she was not 
so tall, I think,’’ and drew trembling, reverent 
hands from her head to her straight young 
shoulders. And then he started, crying in a 
changed voice : 

** How wet and cold you are! Come closer 
to the fire—sit you into this chair, here, in the 
warmth.”’ 

He piled up the hearth with faggots till the 
flames roared again. She dropped into the 
proffered chair with a little shiver ; now that he 
recalled her to it, she was wet and cold too. 

He surveyed her with gathering concern. 

** My child,’’ he began, and hesitated, con- 
tinuing, after a short pause of musing—for the 
thought struck him as strange—‘‘ I may call 
you so, I suppose ; I that am nearly old enough 
to be your father ; my mind was so unhinged by 
your sudden appearance, by the wonderful re- 
semblance, that I have neglected all my duties 


You will suffer trom this—what shall 
' 


he pursued, as if to 











as host. 
we do to comfort you? Here, Jem, good dog 
Call René !”’ 

The old retriever who, concluding that the 
visitor was welcome, had returned to his doze, 
here gathered his stiff limbs together, hobbled 
out through the doorway to give two or three 
yelping barks at some point on the stairs, and 
then crawl back to his cozy corner by the 
hearth. 

The girl laughed again. It was all odd, new, 
exciting. Adrian looked down at her. Cécile, 
too, had had a merry heart, even through peril 
and misfortune. 

And now there were hasty steps upon the 
stairs, creaking above the outer tumult of sea 
and wind ; and, in accordance with the long- 
established custom of summoning him, René 
appeared upon the threshold, holding a pair of 
candles. 

At the sight of the figure sitting by the fire 
he halted, as if rooted to the ground, and threw 
up his hands, each still clutching its candle. 

*¢ Mademoiselle . ..!”°’ he ejaculated. 


‘*T came to throw myself 


** Mademoiselle here !’’ Then, rapidly recover- 
ing his quick wits, he deposited his burden of 
light upon the table, advanced toward the lady, 
made an uncouth but profound bow, and turned 
to his master. 


With all the agitation of a rarely excited 
man Sir Adrian threw more wood on the fire, 
hunted for a cushion to place beneath her feet, 
and then, seizing the cloak from René’s hands, 
he helped her to rise, and wrapped its ample 
folds round her as carefully as if she were too 
precious almost to be touched. 

Thus enveloped she sank back in the great 
armchair with a cozy, deliberate, kitten-like 
movement, and stretched out her feet to the 
blaze, laying the little shoeless one upon Jem 
gray 

Adrian knelt beside her, and began gently to 
chafe it with both hands. And, as he knelt, 
silence fell between them, and the storm howled 
out yonder ; he heard her givea little sigh—that 
sigh which would escape from Cécile’s weariness 
in moments of rest, which had once been so 
familiar and so pathetic a sound in his ear. And 
once more the power of the past cam 


muzzle. 


over 
him ; again he was upon the heath near Qui- 
beron, and Cécile was sitting by him and seek- 
ing warmth by the secret fire. 

‘Oh, my darling,’ 
poor little feet were so cold ; and yet you would 
not let me gather them to my breast.” And, 
stooping slowly, he kissed the pretty foot in its 
torn, stained stocking with a passion he had not 
yet shown, 

The girl looked on with an odd little 
It was a novel experience, to inspire— even 
vicariously—such feelings as these ; and there 
was something not unpleasant in the sense of 
the power which had brought this strange 
handsome man prostrate before her. 

He raised his eyes suddenly, with the old ex- 
pectation of a reburt; and then, at the sight of 
the youthful, curious face above him, betook 
himself to sighing, too ; and, laying the little foot 
back tenderly upon the cushion, he rose. 

From between the huge fur collar which all 
but covered her head, the black eyes followed 
him as alertly as a bird’s ; intercepting the soft 
melancholy of his gaze, she smiled at him, mis- 
chievous, confident, and uncommunicative, and 
snuggled deeper into the fur. 

Leaning against the high mantel-board, he 
remained silent, brooding over her; the clock 
ticked off solemnly the fleeting moments of the 
wonderful hour ; and ever and anon the dog 
drew a long breath of comfort and stretched out 
his gaunt limbs more luxuriously to the heat 
After a while Sir Adrian spoke. 

** He who has hospitality to dispense,’’ said 
he, smiling down at her mutinous grace, 
‘¢should never ask whence or how the guest 
came to his hearth and yet—’"" 


he murmured, ‘*‘ your 


mile. 


This romantic episode is but the beginning of 
a series of events, in which love, adventure, 
murder, and other malevolent behavings make 
lively admixture. The discriminating reader 
will doubtless prefer other books but the great 
public, which flocks to see the author’s Pride of 
Jennico at a New York theatre, will doubtless 
approve also of his Light of Scarthey. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


HE WONDERFUL STORIES OF 
I JANE AND JOHN. By Gerrrupe 


SMITH, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Auice Woops. Hersert S. STONE AND 
Company. The style of this book is so viva- 


cious and pleasant, notwithstanding the super- 
fluity of interjections, that we are sure the little 
people, for whom it is written, will enjoy it. 
The logic of it may, however, be questioned, 
for one would hardly like to trust children of 
the age of six and seven on the sea ina row- 
boat, or sailing through the air in a balloon, or 
alone in the woods, There are things, unfor- 
tunately, in the world to be afraid of, and to 
teach children that there is no such thing in the 
world as danger is, indeed, a dangerous precept ; 
to stimulate courage to meet dangers is a wiser 
plan. So we are afraid if children were to fol- 
low the example of Jane and John there would 
be little need to write books for them. The 
book is well and attractively illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
A Maker of Nations, by Guy Boothby: D. 
Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSE OF TO-DAY—ITS PROTO- 
TYPE FIFTY YEARS AGO-——THE BATH DISCOM- 


FORTS OF THE BACHELOR GUEST— 


WHY FROM SATURDAY UNTIL 


MONDAY VISITS ARE AN 


ORDEAL TO MEN 


Aster has long passed, and spring has begun 
EK in earnest. I have taken up my quar- 
ters at a little lodge, near the foot of the 
park, on my estate, and am waiting 
until my house shal] be ready. Meanwhile I 
am supervising personally the different workmen. 
It gives me occupation, and it amuses me, al- 
though from an American point of view, I 
suppose that my course is regarded as most un- 
conventional. 
Never before have I been struck so forcibly 
with the peculiarities of fashionable life in the 


suburbs or the rural districts. How every- 
thing is changed! Do you remember Ike 
Marvel? Have you ever read him? Do you 


ever open any of the books written by men in 
the fifties or before that time? Washington 
Irving went abroad and passed a Christmas in an 
English country house, and wrote most charm- 
ingly about the keeping-up of quaint, old cus- 
toms and the life so foreign to an American. 
In those days, we were wont to live simply but 
in the manner of country gentlemen. In Vir- 
ginia, in Maryland, and through the south, the 
country house was the home of the family, and 
we followed the English fashion of coming in 
town only fora few months in the winter. 
The American of fifty years ago might have 
displayed some crudities of behavior in general, 
and, perhaps, was the dispenser of barbaric 
hospitality, these characteristics being curiously 
associated with nearly absolute Puritanical 
simplicity. 

There is an old volume of social essays before 
me. It is bound in uncompromising ck th and 
embellished with woodcuts. Written exactly 
fifty years ago, it shows the beginning of the 
period of transition. ‘The old Colonial homes 
on the Hudson are beginning to be called ‘* out 
of date.’’ Everyone flocks to Saratoga in 
summer, and you live at a crowded hotel, and 
have three meals a day. This life was at its 
acme in the late sixties, and, enormous hotels 
were built everywhere. The Hudson became 
unfashionable, and even Long Island was voted 
dull. Then there was a revulsion, and the 
Newport cottage— what a misnomer !—and 
cottage colonies sprung up everywhere, and hotel 
people were snubbed. . The days of Saratoga 
were over. Besides a *‘ cottage’’ by the sea, 
everyone must have a country estate and live the 
life of an English country gentieman. The valley 
of the Hudson became the objective point of 
every man who had money, and now that we 
are settled on our estates, have we reached the 
ripened period and are we in full flower? I am 
glad to say that Americans are inevitably 
original and that, notwithstanding the violent 
assaults on us for being Anglomaniacs, we do 
not follow the lines laid down in other coun- 
tries blindly. We assimilate and we produce 
results which are sometimes almost perfect, and 
at others gross caricatures, absolute monsters, 
out of proportion and grotesque. We have our 
Frankensteins. 

Here is Ike Marvel, fifty years ago on the 
American cockney. In those days, a man had 
still a certain pride in his native city. He was 
not a pinchbeck Londoner. A class of the 
cockney of fifty years ago is made up of such 
beings as, ** With a little advance of years and 
vigilance in matrimonial speculation, conceive 
an impulsive and not extraordinary fondness for 
the country.”’ ‘* This eagerness,’’ says our 
writer, ‘* frees them from all ordinary restraints, 
and their ignorance from all the ordinary pro- 
prieties. They indulge their architectural fan- 
cies either in a gaunt town-house of flaming 
brick, looking warmly from the green fields, or 
with a pseudo taste, cultivated by as much 
artistic reading as lies between the covers of Mr. 
Downing’s ‘ Village Residences’ they order a 
Gothic cottage, and stew in low chambers 
under sharp roofs, exposed to a broiling sun, 
with exquisite satisfaction.’ ‘* Our Gothic 
friends do not seem to be aware that the Eng- 
lish models, from which their style is copied, 
are protected by a lower temperature, by a 
moister climate, by thicker walls, and, in many 


instances, by the best of non-conductors, a 
heavy thatch.’’ ‘* He has a passion for bow 
windows which give views down the road, and 
he adds effect to his hall lamp, and his plaster 
statuary, with glass stained blue and yellow.”’ 
Even these structures seem comfortable and 
quaintly old-fashioned, when we look upon the 
country houses of to-day. Our one idea seems 
to be that of show. We sacrifice comfort, we 
sacrifice architectural beauty, we sacrifice har- 
mony for the purpose of show. Nearly all the 





I have always shuddered, when going up the 
Hudson, as I catch a glimpse of a fearful red- 
brick Italian house crowning a mountain, It 
looks like a penny-bank, and it is simply a blot 
on the landscape. The Hudson is a bit theatrical 
in effect, and the hills are apt to push them- 
selves forward in the landscape ; and yet it is all 
so beautiful. I almost prefer the quieter and 
more restful portions above West Point. The 
old country life is fast disappearing. The great 
houses around me are closed half the year, and 


SINGLE-BREASTED SACK SUIT OF FLANNEL 


new houses which are being built are arranged 
for entertaining on a vast scale and they re- 
semble lyceums more than residences. It is 
always the principle of going one better. I 
went to the Wheately Hills the other day. 
The home of Mr. William C. Whitney is 
picturesque with its gables and its peaked roof 
and it is in keeping with the surroundings. 
But there are many other enormous structures 
crowning the dumpy hills which are absolutely 
out of proportion and absurd. One man builds 
a great mansion and his neighbor must imme- 
diately build one that is larger, and the result is 
a chaos which is nightmare. 
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I wonder where the owners live. Not in town, 
because there also one frequently finds the shut- 
ters down and wooden barricades over the en- 
trance. In America we have the rich man— 
many mansions—and perhaps we are emulating 
in this way the Biblical idea of Heaven. In this 
new settlement, I find many of the people prac- 
tically living at the Country Club. In England 
this club is almost unknown ; in the vicinity of 
New York it is the centre of life. I want to 
play golf. I have my own links arranged. I 
have my tennis court, I have my bowling-alley, 
just as I would have my billiard-room. I do 
not want to flock. I feel that it is my privilege 


to be with those I like, I havea partiality for 
crowds only from a distance. I admit that they 
are picturesque, but they are uncomfortable, and 
they are vulgar. _ I want to be with mine own 
and not a part of the chorus. I belong, it is true, 
to anumber of clubs. I always support the local 
country club, but I do not haunt it. I find 
whole families there from morning to night; 
families who have, as the song runs, a happy 
home, which they persist in leaving for the op- 
portunity of mingling with a lot of people, 
The club is a city, not a country, institution, 
There is no place where club life is in such per- 
fection as in London. England is the home of 
clubs, and to-day we are far away from the per- 
fection of the clubs of Pall Mall and Piccadilly, 
And that is only reasonable. They have had a 
century start of us, and conditions are different. 
The country club in England! I should like 
to see it. In Scotland, there are golf clubs and 
golf links which are proper enough, but the 
people there do not make residences of them. 
However, we lead a life in the open. We are 
always on the stage, always before the footlights, 
I am going to try to change conditions some- 
what. [I shall not go against the prevailing 
fashion, but I shall modify it. Of course, it is 
necessary for a man of wealth to have his town 
house, his country house, a fishing-lodge, and 
perhaps a Newport or Bar Harbor cottage, and 
chambers in London, a pied 4 terre in France, 
nd a box of some kind in Scotland. These, 
with his yacht, manage to keep him com- 
fortable. 
A smali domestic detail in the houses of some 
of my neighbors will show also how far we go 
for a little extra glitter. Just now, of course, 
we are all Colonials, and houses built in that 
style are considered very up to date. I verily 
believe that those who build consult the adver- 
tisements in the back of periodicals and fit up 
their homes with extreme modern appliances, 
Now, there is my friend Nick Van Vorst. He 
is a very jolly chap, but he is not wealthy. He 
has a small income, but he manages to belong 
to two good town clubs, to go out in society, to 
give an occasional dinner or a play-party, to dress 
well, and once in a while to go abroad. In 
town he has his valet, but there are very few 
houses where you can take your servant in this 
country. We areas yet new in providing com- 
forts for menials, and we hardly know how to 
do it. In a few of the great country houses it 
is all right, but many people who consider 
themselves very smart would be rather put out 
if a guest were to bring his man. Nick has 
some curious experiences of American country 
houses. In the first place, you are asked from 
Friday to Monday, or from Saturday to Mon- 
day. Usually the journey is one of several 
hours. Your valet has packed your bag—you 
can take nothing else for such a short stay— 
and although you have a misgiving—lI am quot- 
ing him—still you are sure that you shall have 
compensations, which will make the time pass 
agreeably. An American in these days never 
brings his tub along. For him to do so would 
be an insult to his host, who has been captivated 
by the pictures of porcelain bathtubs and all the 
modern appliances, and at a great expense has 
had bathrooms built all over his house. The 
proper way, of course, is to have all the apart- 
ments in suites, as in a hotel, and each room 
(where in case of bachelors you do not give 
them a private sitting-room ) should be provided 
with its bath. But that is seldom the case. 
You will find at the end of the corridor 
upon which your room is situated, that there 
may be two or more bathrooms. In order to take 
your morning tub, you must go out of your room 
attired in your pajamas and a bathrobe—which, 
by the way, if you only take a bag, is a very un- 
wieldy garment to pack—and even then you run 
the risk of meeting some of the other guests, 
and perhaps one of the family. Although Nick 
assures me he would be perfectly willing to lead 
a cotillon in his bathrobe, still modern ideas 
preclude people being seen in semi-undress, and 
very few men look well in a bathrobe before 
they have shaved in the morning. I can count 
to-day fifteen houses which have individual bath- 
rooms for each bedchamber. The consequence 
is that some one else may have been inspired to 
take a tub at just that moment and you have to 
wait. I can understand Nick not wishing t 
take a tub after anyone else. He longs for his 
own old-fashioned bath, in which he could pack 
his golf array and an extra waterproof and other 
things. 
If people are wealthy enough to build large 
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country houses and if they wish to do away with 
old conditions, they should do these things 
properly. But there is always a half-and-half 
way about everything. Newport and Bar Har- 
bor are perhaps the only two almost ideal places 
to visit. You are asked for a week at least, 
and trains and boats leave at possible hours. But 
the ordinary host nearer New York expects my 
friend Nick to end his visit on Monday morn- 
ing, and he must be up before six to catch that 
fearful suburban train, and he arrives in town 
tired out in a very bad humor, the entire day be- 
ing lost. I sympathize with Nick ; as for my- 
self, I seldom accept an invitation to an over- 
Sunday house party. Our distances are too 
magnificent, and the game is not worth the 
candle. This is possibly the only excuse for the 
existence of the suburban club-house. Men 
prefer to subscribe and become members of such 
institutions and to go down comfortably—even 
if they can only remain over Sunday—where, if 
they cannot take their own valets, they are 
sure of good servants to attend them, and where 
they also have at their disposal their own men 
comforts, which they can enjoy without being 
hampered. 

This is the general condition of the country 
house in America. ‘There are exceptions, of 
course, but the very wealthy who have built 
great houses, and who entertain as in England, 
or again on the improved American hotel plan, 
are few, and the old-fashioned people, at whose 
houses there was little show, perhaps a few dis- 
comforts, but much to make up for it, are dis- 
appearing. Country houses are not homely, 
comfortable structures, but many of them are 
hideous repositories of fearful and wonderful 
bric-a-brac and most unsightly furniture of all 
periods picked up everywhere. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


[Norg. The articles under this title will hereafte: 
be signed How. With Him and How as contributors 
to Vogue, both the manners and modes of men are 
brought into full review.] 


Ithin the past few weeks, I have 
W noticed both in the shops and on the 
backs of men who looked as if they 
should know better, covert coats with velvet 
collars of a brown or greenish tone, to match 
the color of the cloth. As has already been 
published in this department, the covert coat is, 
this spring, to be considered as a garment of 
strict utility, making no claim whatever to the 
blue ribbon of fashion. No better style of light 
topcoat has ever been designed for ordinary 
morning wear, for walking, riding, or driving, 
but to give it a velvet collar is like giving a bad 
name to a dog, it will only serve to hang it. 
The same warning may be given in regard to 
silk and satin facings, which should never be 
put on the lapels of any light-colored coat. 
These are not purely arbitrary rules of good 
style, but are don’ts founded upon a correct 
sense of the fitness of things, as anyone with 
half an eye may see. Another misuse of silk 
and satin facing is sometimes seen on the lapels 
of double-breasted sack coats, usually coats of 
dark-blue serge. In fact, there are very few 
garments upon which silk or satin facings are 
permissible, namely, the evening coat, the din- 
ner coat, the frock and the black or very dark 
gray, medium-weight evening Chesterfield. The 
last-named coat was much worn during the lat- 
ter part of the past winter in England, as well 
as this country, and the facings were accepted 
as a part of it, though I have never understood 
exactly why, for they seemed to me as much 
out of place on an outer coat, as the velvet col- 
lar would be on a dinner jacket. I have seen 
it stated, on the authority of an English fashion 
periodical, that the London tailors are no longer 
facing the lapels of frock coats. Such may be 
the case, still I have been informed, upon in- 
quiry, that the silk facing is as much seen on 
the frock coats of London’s smartly dressed 
men_as it ever was, and I even venture to 
prophesy that next autumn will find the faced 
frock coat as much in fashion here as it is at 
the present moment. The truth of the matter 
is, that although the designers of fashion plates 
and the smart tailors have a good deal of influ- 
ence on the styles of clothes, the best of correct 
fashion lies in what the largest number of well- 
dressed men wear. It takes more than nine 


tailors to make a fashionably dressed man. 
There are nearly no changes in the frock 
Coat at all worthy the name of new. One may 
find one coat with lapels a trifle less squarely cut 
than another, with skirts a little more flaring, 


with shoulders a bit broader, but nothing dis- 
tinctly and noticeably new. The shoulders 
should be square; there should be a distinct 
waist-line ; the sleeves should be cut to fit 
closely around the shirt cuffs, and the skirts 
should hang an inch or two below the knees ; 
there is no more to be said on the subject. The 
look and style of the garment depends upon the 
tailor who makes it and the man who wears it. 

For him who cannot well afford more than 
one morning coat black is perhaps the most 
serviceable. It may be worn with any light or 
dark worsted or cachemire trousers, and it is suita- 
ble for all times and occasions of not too strict 
formality. Smooth-faced materials seem to be 
coming back into vogue, and for spring and 
summer wear are rather desirable. Vicuna or 
cachemire is correct, and one may select other 
cloths, but diagonals should be carefully avoided, 
for they are as much out of fashion as broad- 
cloth. The flat braiding, which was mentioned 
in a previous article, and which we are told is 
again becoming fashionable in London, at once 
suggests black diagonal as a material for morn- 
ing coats. The two styles were contemporaneous 
many years ago, but though the signs point to a 
revival of the one, at least in England, as yet there 
has been no indication of any tendency to return 
to the other. We think little ot the trip 
across the Atlantic nowadays, and each 
steamer lands men upon our shores who have 
had clothes made by the London tailors, if for 
no other reason than that they are cheaper 
than here. As a consequence, the unmodified 
English styles are commonly seen. No doubt 
you may find flat-braided morning coats made in 
London, and even some of home manufacture, 
for our tailors follow faithfully the English 
lead, for there is no doubt of the marked in- 
fluence of English styles on the fashions of this 
country. Do not, however, for that reason, 
jump too quickly at the conclusion that flat 
braid, or anything else, because used in England 
and, of course, seen in New York, is the only 
smart fashion here. No one can be sure what 
the future will bring forth, but at the present 
time in this city I have not the slightest hesi- 
tancy in saying that the majority of well-dressed 
men wear morning and frock coats unbraided. 
In fact, the only use of braid that I can think 
of, as an acknowledged and undoubtedly correct 
detail of fashion here, is the stripe down the 
outer seams of evening trousers. 

Besides the black morning coat, which may 
be called one of the foundation stones of a 
man’s wardrobe, a full morning-coat suit with 
trousers and waistcoat of the same material is 
very much to be desired. I noticed on a man 
rather well known in New York’s social set, a 
few days ago, a suit of this kind, made of a 
material which looked much like Cambridge 
mixture, or plain gray. There was no braid- 
ing, but the coat was cut with a decided waist- 
line and skirts that hung well around to the 
front, though worn unbuttoned. The man 
wore a silk hat, with cloth band, buttoned 
calfskin boots, tan walking-gloves, and he car- 
ried a plain light stick with bent handle, but no 
metal ornamentation. His collar was slightly 
poke-pointed, and the tie a once-folded ascot of 
plain black, twilled silk, caught with a little 
pin of turquoise and pearls. The most notice- 
able detail of the costume, however, and one 
exceedingly effective, was a slip of white piqué 
with very slender, almost hair, lines of pink and 
blue, worn so that a narrow edge showed be- 
tween the tie and the opening of the waistcoat. 
For several years past and up to last autumn 
even the plain white slip as an edging for a 
dark waistcoat was little worn by smartly 
dressed men, but during the winter it crept 
back into fashion in Philadelphia more notice- 
ably than in New York, and now come the 
first signs of the colored slip. It is a pretty 
touch, of which we have too few in our dress, 
and I, for one, wish it all success. May it 
not become too common. 

Before leaving the subject of the morning 
coat, it should be said that with this style of 
dress, only a silk hat should be worn. With a 
riding, a walking, or a combination riding and 
walking coat, if I may call it such, of tweed, 
a derby is proper, but with the real morning 
coat, whether of black or gray, atop hat is the 
only one permissible. It is another illustration 
of the principle that with a short coat, a low 
hat, with long coat, a high hat, should be worn. 
One should never wear a high hat with a dinner 
coat unless a long overcoat is worn, no matter 
what his age. I add the last few words because 
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they were suggested to me by an illustration in 
a London paper of a man in a dinner coat and 
high hat. The text explained the matter by 
calling attention to the fact that the man in the 
illustration also wore white hair, meaning pre- 
sumably, not that he dyed it, but rather that he 
had reached the age at which he could not be 
expected to be bound by the rules of fashion or 
good style. However that may be in England, 
I repeat that in this country a high hat with a 
dinner coat is not considered good style, whether 
worn by a man of twenty or seventy years 
of age. 

An excellent combination of colors for a 
summer lounge dress is pink and gray. I spoke 
in a previous article, under the title of The 
Well-dressed Man, of the possibilities of effect 
in men’s dress, and mentioned, as an example, 
one costume made up entirely of black and 
white, and another of white and blue. Too 
strict and invariable a use of only two plain, 
contrasting colors would, of course, prove 
monotonous, almost as much so as mourning 
clothes are of necessity; but an occasional studied 
simplicity and entire matching of color are un- 
doubtediy effective in summer attire. 

Gray and pink could not be carried out in 
every detail as could black and white ; a hat- 
band, for instance, of either color, or one com- 
bining both colors, would not look well on a 
straw hat, though on a gray felt sombero a 
twisted band of gray and pink might be effective. 
With this, a plain, gray flannel or cloth suit, a 
plain, white shirt, or one with a slender pink 
stripe in it, a pink madras bow tie, with rather 
broad and pointed ends, and gray silk or half- 
silk hose with slender pink clocks, would be a 
simple and good-looking summer-day costume. 
The belt, of course, would be of tan leather, 
and the low shoes of tan or black leather, but 
the general color effect might be carried a bit 
farther by having a very narrow pink stripe 
around the edge of the handkerchief. Colored 
handkerchiefs, though shown at all the best 
haberdashers, have not become fashionable for 
general use, but there would be no impropriety 
or breach of good form in having a narrow edge 
of color around a handkerchief intended for day 
wear in the summer months. Such a combina- 
tion, well carried out and with the proper shades 
of gray and pink, by which are meant light gray 
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and pale pink, would be particularly becoming to 
a man of good hight and strong build, with dark 
hair and eyes. Blue is almost always more becom- 
ing to blond people than pink, and the man 
whose hair has at all a reddish tinge should unfail- 
ingly avoid it. So should the small, slight, and 
effeminate-looking man, avoid, as a rule, faint 
and delicate colors. Pale pinks, blues, and 
lavenders will accentuate and make more dainty 
and girlish looking a delicate face and slightly 
built form, whereas a man of strong build and 
unmistakably masculine features may wear light 
tints without danger of looking—what no man 
ever ought to look—pretty. 

I noticed in one of the Broadway shops 
some rather smart-looking ties, made of 
heavy black and white silk threads in a loose 
weave, which had something the appearance of 
homespun. Through this there were woven 
slender stripes of red and blue. The shape was 
that of the ordinary broad-ended ascot. Aside 
from this peculiar weave of silk, 1 have seen 
nothing which might be called new in the way 
of such wear. Figured black silk ascots and 
imperials are much worn, as are narrow four-in- 
hands in plain colors. Purple and white spot 
designs on a plain or figured black background 
seem to be rather popular and look well with a 
lavender shirt. Bows should have broad ends, 
and be tied with a small knot, much like the 
old bat-wing, except that the ends are pointed 
instead of square. | Madras and linen wash ties 
will be made in this shape. It does not seem 
probable that the flowing ties with figured 
borders, so much worn during the early part of 
last summer, will be particularly fashionable this 
year. They were so vulgarized by being made 
up in cheap materials, and sold at all the third- 
class furnishing shops that their popularity among 
smartly dressed men was short-lived. 

Boots and Oxford ties will have thick exten- 
sion soles, it is true, but there is reason in 
everything, and some of the bootmakers are 
showing a tendency to overstep the mark. 1 
recently saw at one shop some patent-leather low 
shoes with not only soles almost three-quarters ° 
of an inch thick and extended beyond all reason, 
but with extension heels ; other shoes had a strip 
of tan leather around the extension. They 
were, of course, extremely ugly and decidedly 
bad style. How. 


Pure, mild, and curative—the ideal toilet soap 


TAR SOAP 


used daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and 
prevents chapping and roughness 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 
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BOOTS AND SHOES IN ORDER 
EEP THES IN SHAPE 


To preserve a good shoe—to make your boots 
look well, “ tree” them before 
with Leadam’s Shoe Trees. 
to any shoe by means of the adjustable 
is peculiar to them. 
“ toeing up,” and curling of shoe and sole, when 
not in use. 
longer. 


utting them aside 
ey are adjustable 


bar. 
They prevent wrinkling, 
Make shoes comfortable and wear 


et shoes do not shrivel up in drying when 


they are used. 

Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and 
are the only trees using the lever principle, 
which locks the tree, holds the shoe rigid, and gives 
the proper downward and upward pressure to the 
boot at the same time. 

Made in all styles, widths, and shapes for men, 
women, and children. 
Leadam Shoe Tree, Pat. March 21, ’go. 


Every tree stamped * The 
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Sold by All First-class Shoe Dealers 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


LIONEL H. LEADAM 
80 Wall Street, . - New York 


Send for descriptive circular, “‘ The Tale cf a 
Shoe Tree.” 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMER 61. 26 APR., 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

\ This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


He pattern for this week is for a lace 
bolero to be worn over a sleeveless 
shirt, or it can be made without the 

sleeves and worn with various shirts and summer 
gowns. This model is also pretty used as part 
of a summer gown, making the bodice, collar, 
and skirt of lawn or batiste, the bolero and 
sleeves of lace. The gown may be made more 
elaborate by using insertion, matching the bolero 
on the skirt. The bolero may be all of lace or 
finished on the edge with a band of silk, match- 
ing, or of the color of the gown with which it is 
worn. The buttons may be enameled, pearl, 
crystal, or rhinestone. The pattern includes 
the bolero and sleeves, not the collar and blouse. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Novel and effective trimming for a thin 
A summer gown is composed of two-inch 
squares of écru embroidered batiste, 
outlined with the narrowest width of black baby 
ribbon.— One line of squares was set in the skirt 
about eight inches from the bottom with six 
inches of space between the squares. ‘Iwo 
lines were set on the waist just above the belt, 
giving a checker-board effect; that is, each 
square alternates with one of the materlal. Two 
more rows formed a yoke, and the cuffs were 
composed of four squares, which, being set on 
the bias, made four points over the hand. This 
trimming is pretty on a color or on white. 
Black and white combinations are to be very 
popular again this season. 


Applications of silk, etc,, on point d’ésprit 
are very popular at present, not only for trim- 
mings but for whole gowns. A pattern for a 
gown on this order, seen lately at one of the 
large shops, consisted of a conventional all-over 
design in white muslin on white point d’ ésprit. 
This would make a lovely mid-summer gown 
over a silk slip of pink, blue, or green, with 
belt, etc., in panne velvet to match. If silk is 
too expensive, thin gowns look very well made 
over colored lawn or batiste. Gowns of this 
kind seem expensive, but, in reality, they are not, 
as elaborate materials do not need as much trim- 
ming, and if made separate from the lining 
the same slip does duty for several gowns. 


A pretty way of trimming a stock made of 
light-colored silk is with several rows of white 
satin cord, which is known as rat tail, it being 
a small, smooth cord, which can be bought in 
black or white for five cents a yard. The 
stock may be made like a high straight collar, 
or it may be cut in scallops at the sides and 
back. The tie ends are of the same material 
as the stock, about three inches wide, and tie in 
a bow in front. The tie and stock are trimmed 
all the way around with three rows of cord. 
White taffeta stocks trimmed with black satin 
cord are also pretty. Another useful trimming 
for white stocks is very narrow French lace. 
A narrow double ruche edges the stock, and 
the tie is finished with a single frill. This lace, 
besides being pretty, keeps the edge of the stock 
from becoming soiled. 


Some parasols this year are most elaborate, 
being made of chiffon, beautiful lace, etc. One 
pretty model which would be most effective, 
carried with a thin summer gown, was entirely 
covered with taffeta ruffles, cut in points and 
edged with quilled ribbon of the same lovely 
shade of pink. The ruffles overlapped each 
other just enough to hide where they were 
slightly gathered and sewn on to the silk rever. 
The effect given was of a large flower in full 
bloom. 


At this time of year young girls are looking 


for models from which to make their gradua- 
tion gowns. It is always a good plan to choose 
a model that will be pretty tor other occasions 
than the one for which it was especially de- 
signed, and of a material that will launder. 
Plain or dotted swiss is very good, as it launders 
much better than other sheer materials. A 
pretty model of fine white swiss was made with 
a skirt tucked in groups of five and then a 
stripe of valenciennes insertion. The fullness 
of the tucks when let out formed a ruffle which 
was edged with valenciennes lace. The under- 
skirt was finished with two plaited ruffles which 
held the lace out. Belt of watered ribbon, 
tied in a small bow with long ends. The 
bodice was made with a low-necked bolero of 
tucked swiss, finished at the top with a narrow, 





tucked, and finished at the elbow with a narrow 
tucked ruffle inset like that onthe skirt. Colla 
of two rows of insertion, unlined a11 wired to 
hold it in place. Sash of white .affeta or 
liberty satin. 

Black velvet ribbon is being used .::ensively 
as a trimming on gowns of all materi One 
pretty trimming for a fancy shirt wai.: consists 
of a black velvet stock, finished at the .op with 
a narrow lace collar, fastening in the bxck, and 
in front a series of bows, which continue to the 
waist line, growing smaller and smaller. The 
first bow is about four inches from end to end 
of the loops. The next bow is smaller, and 
soon. There are four bows in all, connected 
by the ends of velvet. The smallest bow has 
no ends, and is pinned fast to the belt. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 61, LACE BOLERO 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 61 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


folded fichu or a tucked collar of white mull. 
This tied in front in a knot with short ends, and 
was edged all around with valenciennes lace 
matching that on the skirt. The yoke, collar, 
and sleeves were made of alternate strips of 
tucking and val. insertion. The fichu was 
arranged very much like that on pattern No. 
53 in Vogue of 1 Mar. Another model which 
would be pretty in dotted swiss was made with 
a plain skirt, inset with three rows of irregular 
insertion like that shown in Vogue, 12 Apr., 
page 235, and finished with a tucked ruffle, 
tucked half its width horizontally and one row 
of insertion inset just above the hem. The 
bodice was slightly bloused and inset all over 
with rows of insertion about three inches apart 
and running around the figure, back and front 
alike. The tops of the elbow sleeves were 
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FOR THE HOSTESS. 


Axep Spinacue.-—A_ vegetable entrée. 

Take a quantity of spinach, cook it un- 

til tender, in the usual way; take it 
out of the saucepan, squeeze out the moisture, 
and chop the spinach very fine ; add the crumbs 
of two milk rolls ; add the yolks of three eggs, 
well beaten ; salt and pepper to taste, Stir 
this altogether over the fire until thick and 
hot. Now remove it from the fire, and when 
it has cooled add the beaten whites of three 
eggs. Butter a pudding-dish, fill it with the 
mixture, sprinkle the top with bread crumbs, 
and bake for forty minutes. 


Merincues.—Take the whites of eight eggs 
and a pinch of salt ; beat them stiff and add a 
pound of powdered sugar as you beat them ; 


put it into a forcing bag; with a plain pipe 
force it out on to a waxed baking tin in roung 
forms ; dust over with powdered sugar, anj 
dry them in the oven until firm. When coo), 
serve with whipped cream or with vanilla jc. 
cream. 


Sticep BANANAS AND MARASCHINO. —Re. 
move the skin and cut the bananas in thin 
slices ; put them ina glass dish with a wine- 
glass of maraschino, and pack the dish around 
the edge with fine ice and set in the ice-box 
until wanted. They look prettier with a fey 
brandied cherries scattered on top just before 
serving. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat. 

R terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern tha 

is in most general demand will be published 

in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 

No. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse silk Waist. 

No. 6 Lace Guimpe, 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. g Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 1§ Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No, 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No, 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No, 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No, 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No. 38 Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 48 Three Sleeves. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material 
No. §3 Waist of No. §2. 

No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 

No. §5 Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 

Ne. §7 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No. §8 Short Skirt. 

No. §9 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 

No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. §9. 
No. 61 Faacy Lace Bolero. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 








VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No............. eboces 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed 
Vogue, when remittance is made fer pattern. 
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ORIGINAL EXCLUSIVE 


Robes de Lure 


F you are not already a subscriber, we beg to 
I call your attention to our unique publica- 
tion, Ropes pe Luxe. Why isit unique? 
Because it embodies every feature which the 
most prominent dressmakers desire, and at a 
lower price than is demanded for any similar 
foreign publication. It has no rival. As it is 
sold only by subscription, Roses pe Luxe 
cannot be bought by the single number or upon 
any news-stand. ‘Therefore, its subscribers are 
assured of the exclusiveness of its designs. 
Every one of these is direct from Paris, abso- 
lutely original, and new when published in 
Roses pve Luxg, and will never be republished 
in any other publication, 

Eleven numbers in a year, one for each month, 
excepting August, bring monthly to each sub- 
scriber sixteen elegant plates in color with 
elaborate descriptions, and a fashion letter 
written by a high authority. 

Two supplements are given free to subscribers, 
one in October and one in April. These are 
Tailor Albums, containing sixteen pages of the 
most recherché tailor-made toilets, each album 
retailing, when sold separately, at 50 cents. 
Roses pe Luxe and two Tailor Albums, $8.00 
per year. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


( Postage Free ) 


1 Year. 6 Months, 
Ropes pe Luxe, - - $8.00 $5.00 
Sampce Copigs, - - - - - Ten cents 


Patterns of any illustration in any book may 


be obtained at our office. 


The Morse-Broughton Co. 


Publishers of Original Designs Only 
Paris: 3 rue du 4 Septembre 
3 East 19th Street - - - New York City 


Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue 











THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made toorder 
52 West 21st Street 


All the newest models | 

Corsets | 

|For reducing corpul- | 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 



















Sara Curran 


and 


A. Hy. Beck 


Importers and Dressmakers 
Ladies Tailors 


414 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Between 48th and 49th Streets 








MERCHANT TAILORS AND LADIES’ TAILORS 


may purchase 


Priestley’s Cravenette 
of 


S. STEIN and COMPANY | 





692 & 694 Broadway, New York 


| 
WHO SUPPLY ts TRADE ONLY | 





ESTABLISHED 1845 


Pmnase 


BROOKLYN STORES, 
| ae mdway & Bedford Ave. 
| Fulton St. & Flatbush Ave 


NEW YORK STORE, 
BROADWAY, 
COR, 31 ST. 





| Clothes and the Boy. 
| d 





Innate with some, cultiva- 
tion with others, might call 
it a “habit” with all—the 
wearing of correct clothes. 

We like to look after the 
proper forming and training 


Gentlemen. 

All things that they should 
wear in Suits and Overcoats 
and Furnishings and Hats are 
here. 


new coat for Men—the Rag- 
lan-Paddock, $35 and $38? 


Book ? 





Have you heard of our! 


Shall we send our Spring | 


of this “habit” in the Little 


— Stable Use. 





Telephone 246 Madison Square 





Martin & Martin 


Only house selling 
genuine London made 


Harness 
Patent 
Saddlery, 


Full line of Summer Lap Robes, | 


hn Crops, etc., Stable Sheets and 


ts and ev quisite for Horse 
yg fee of Pigskin 
Novelties, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates 
on Application. 


Prices Strictly Moderate. 


235 FIFTH AVE. 
near 27th St. 





NEW YORK > 














A. C. Weingarten 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, 
Sporting Garments, Etc. 


| A great variety of the latest English fabrics 
and a comple 
from. 





garten’s personal supervision, ensuring 
first-class work and a perfect fit. 
Samples and designs sent on application. 


37 West 3ist St. New York 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 


| Every garment made under Mr. Wein- | 











Science now serves in the eradication of 
wrinkles. The new wrinkle for wrinkles 
is based on the scientific principle of mus- 
cular control. Itenables those who have 
wrinkles to remove them. It helps those 
who are still beautiful to preventthem. The 


. B. & P. 
Wrinkle Eradicator 


is the safest, surest and most wonderful 
help ever offered to women for the preser- 
vation of youthful beauty. No chemicals. 
Simple and permanent. Free book de- 
scribes wonderful power. 44 box, 25 cts.; 
4g box, 50 cts. ; full box, $1.00. 

Advice by correspondence to buyers of $1.00 boxes. 


THE B. & P. CO, (Two Women) 








88 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0, 











41,300 Telephones 
in Manhattan. 


The rapid growth of the New York 
telephone system makes the 
service of daily increasing vaiue 
to all users. Telephone users can 
now communicate with over 


75,000 Telephones 


in New York City and Vicinity. 
Rates in Manhattan, 


Business or Residence use, 


From $5 a Month. 


One-year Contracts. Monthly Payments. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
15 DeyStreet 952 Broadway 111 West 38th St. 
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(Continued from page iii) 

faced with turquoise-blue chiffon, shirred. A 
buffy effect is given to the front by an arrange- 
ment of blue chiffon frill and long ends of 
hantilly, falling to the floor. 

In the little play entitled A Bugle Call, 
{iss Anglin wears a pretty gown of violet vel- 
et, with a long, graceful skirt, loosely plaited 
nat the waist, after one of the latest models, 
nd half sleeves, with turned-back, flaring cuffs. 
he bolero has odd revers, rather narrow, which 
art at the under-arm seams and turn back 
fly. They are probably wired. The vest 
nd lower sleeves are of soft cream lace. The 
elvet girdle, wide and pointed in the back, and 
arrow in front, fastens with a clasp. 





CORRECT RIDING 
EQUIPMENT 


He complete review of fashions in all direc 
tions that distinguishes V ogue has led natur- 
ally to the preparation of the middle pages of 
his number, wherein are given a large and varied 
selection of riding articles, besides presenting a 
New York equestrian scene of continual recur- 
rence. The scene is a group of riders, horses, 
and grooms at the sgth St. Fifth Ave. en- 
ance of Central Park. The riding habits 
are made of light-weight habit cloth. The 
coats may be made tight fitting or not, as de- 
sired. It is more convenient for a summer 
habit to have the coat loose enough to be worn 
over a shirt, as then it may be worn open or 
dosed, as the weather dictates. In summer in 
the country many women ride in shirtwaists, 
without a coat, and wear straw sailor hats in- 
stead of a derby. Of course, all the accessories 
illustrated are not necessary, but are useful and 
convenient to have, at different times. The 
sandwich and flask holders are especially con- 
venient when hunting or when taking long 
rides. To describe the articles more specifically : 
The saddle is of the best make and most ap- 
proved style, with safety stirrup, etc. Next is 
the sandwich case, in which is a box for hold- 
ing the sandwiches and keeping them from 
soiling the leather. This box straps onto the 
uddle. The snaffle-bit is of nickel-plated steel. 
The small spur is also of nickel-plated steel, 
ith a strap that fastens it to the heel of the 
ft boot. Stirrup of steel, with rubber pad, 
hich fastens in the stirrup and prevents the foot 
ipping. Flask-holder of leather, with a glass 
fask inside. This also is arranged to strap to 
the saddle. Bridle of tan leather, with snaffle 
and curb bits. Safety stirrups, shown both 
open and closed. Gloves of tan dogskin, 
itched with red. Riding whip, crop, and 
sticks of whalebone, bamboo, and cherry, with 
bone handle and leather loop. Curb bit and 
thain. Leather martingale, to prevent the horse 
from tossing his head. Riding-boots of patent 
kather, with upper of soft leather. Riding 
boots may also be had in tan, and all patent 
leather from Francis O'Neil. This comprises 
the entire outfit necessary for riding, with the 
exception of stocks and riding trousers. The 
ousers may match the habit, or equestrienne 
tights may be worn. ‘The stocks are of piqué, 
with flat ascot ties to match; or linen collars 
can be worn with a small string tie or an ascot. 
If a coat is worn the ascot is the prettiest. The 
small tie looks well with a shirt waist. 
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Rock of pale pink batiste, over pink taffeta. 
The foundation skirt and drop skirt are both 
cut in four pieces. Front gore, circular sides, 
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and graduated circular flounce. The drop skirt of 
batiste istucked. At the heading of the circu- 
lar flounce is a band of batiste insertion, in pink 
and cream. This same insertion is at bottom of 
flounce and on waist. The waist is tucked be- 
tween the two bandings ; below the second it is 
simply gathered to waistband. Upper part of 
sleeves tucked ; a bishop’s sleeve effect is given 
below lower band. Yoke of tucked cream- 

hite mousseline de soie. Rosettes and girdle 
lof black velvet ribbon. 

Hat of pink straw, trimmed with crush roses, 
small black feather pompons on left side. 


PAGE 293 
Lert Ficure.—Elaborate afternoon gown of 
hite net over white taffeta. The white net 
§ striped with white satin and black velvet rib- 
bon, loops of which finish the bottom of the 


skirt. The applications are of very fine white 
and black chantilly. The lace being effectively 
ornamented with paillettes of black and white 
satin antique, the bodice is trimmed in the 
same manner as the skirt, the collar is of 
white, finished with bands of light-blue velvet. 
Front of white net, spangled with silver. A 
scarf of blue tulle crosses over the front, and is 
held with a steel slide. Hat of white, trimmed 
with velvet-edged loops of net and blue panne 
velvet. 


Urrer Ficure.—This is a lovely jacket of 
biscuit-colored cloth, lined with white satin and 
inset with rounds of heavy lace of the same 
shade as the cloth. Stitching of white silk. 
Collar and cuffs of overlapped vandykes of cloth, 
stitched with white. Loops of black velvet, 
fastened with slides. Hat of écru straw, trimmed 
with black velvet. 


Centre Ficurt.—A most beautiful after- 
noon gown of pastel-blue taffeta, tucked. The 
skirt is finished at the bottom with a handsome 
flounce of lace appliqué, running up on to the 
skirt in points. Bodice trimmed in the same 
manner, with the addition of rings of black 
panne, outlined with white silk in a star design. 
Front and collar of white chiffon, shirred. 
Drop ornament of black and white silk. Belt 
of black panne velvet. 


Ricut Ficure.—Luncheon gown of tan 
silk crépon. The entire upper part of the 
skirt is laid in fine horizontal tucks, finished 
with a band of écru lace butterflies inset, below 
this is a band of taffeta of the same shade as 
the crépon, tucked in groups, then another 
band of butterflies, and then a tucked flounce of 
crépon. The bodice is tucked to match the 
upper part of the skirt and is inset with butter- 
flies. The edge of the sleeves, the decolletage, 
and half of the front is finished with bands of 
taffeta, catstitched together with tan silk. 
Yoke and collar of lace. Belt and tiny straps 
on the front of black velvet. 


Fic. 6000.—Dinner frock of white liberty 
gauze. Long flaring skirt appliquéd with hand- 
some design in deep écru cluny lace ; beneath 
the cluny is a band of black velvet ribbon. 
Corsage draped over cluny lace. About the 
décolletagé is a band of black velvet. 
bodice is draped in the same way. 


Fig. 6040.—Black henrietta deep-mourn- 


ing gown, trimmed with bands of crépe and 
tucks. The skirt is without fullness in the 
back and is cut to hang very full about the feet. 
Round collar and vest of crépe, corded. Yoke 
of tucked chiffon, and collar of chiffon and 
crépe. Sleeves corded at the top and finished 
at the hand with a flare cuff of corded crépe. 


Fig. 6042.—Smart frock of French blue | 
The skirt is composed of groups of | 


linen. 
tucks, with a space of plain linen between, on 


which linen buttons alternate with French | 


knots. The high girdle is of pale olive moire, 
fastened at the side with large linen buttons, 
embroidered on the top. A mere suspicion of 
a vest is of white, side-plaited lise, used cross- 
ways. 
moire corded above. Soft, rough olive straw 
hat is prettily trimmed with blue, the shade of 
the linen. 


Fig. 6043.— Pretty frock of olive-green 
crépe de chine. Skirt made with groups of 


tucks in the front and back, ending at the | 
Bodice to corre- | 


knee, giving fullness below. 
spond. The black panne velvet belt is run 


through buttonholes either side the tucks, allow- | 
Batiste collar, small | 


ing them to come ontop. 
yoke,’ and plain sleeves without trimming. 


Fig. 6206.—Pretty crépe de chine, suitable 
for deep mourning. The tunic is appliquéd 
with large crépe leaves outlined with a button- 
stitch. About the bottom-row after row of 
crépe folds form a decided point in front. Be- 
neath this a great swirl of side-plaited chiffon 
falls gracefully about the feet. The back is 
finished with a cluster of tiny tucks placed in 
the center. Bodice made with fichu effect of 
crépe folds, appliqué, and chiffon, which ties in 
a knot, and is run through a dull-jet buckle. 
Plastron of tucked chiffon sleeves; long over the 
hand and tight. 


Fig. 6212.—Gray zibeline, made with tucks 


at either side the front breadth, and a triple box | 
plait down the back. About the bottom is 





Back of 





High collar of white lise, with olive | 
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fancy gray silk braid. Bodice formed of small 
tucks and outlined with braid. A waistcoat of 
gray moire is embroidered in pale pink apple 
blossoms tied with blue bow knots. Revers of 
white moire are covered with dainty renaissance 
lace. Plain sleeves finished with a flare cuff. 


Fig. 6216. — Biscuit-color nun’s veiling 
made over one of the silky texture linings, which 
is very light and almost equal to silk. Skirt 
with tiny tucks either side the front gore. 
Bodice has corresponding tucks and a deep collar 
of silk prettily embroidered and overhung with 
fringe. Plastron of tucked white satin ; sailor 
knot of lace. 


Fig. 6217.—Dark-blue nun’s veiling skirt, 
built with pinched tucks reaching in graduated 
lengths about the bottom. Stitched bands of 
taffeta alternate with nun’s veiling, on which are 
chenille French knots. The overdress comes 
over this, ending in square tabs, that are outlined 
with cords. Bodice, with high-fitted girdle of 
taffeta and nun’s veiling, and above that fine 
plaiting is shirred to a yoke that corresponds 
with the bottom of the skirt. This yoke 
reaches far over the shoulders, and has a little 
tab in front and back, as well as the sleeves, 
which gives the yoke the appearance of being 
buttoned on. Collar is a continuation of the 


yoke, with a flare frill at the top. 





RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, | 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1488. To Remodel Summer Silk. 
To L. M. S —Will you kindly suggest way 
to remodel summer silk like sample? Seven | 
gore skirt, gathered in back—two narrow bias | 





ruffles, edged with green velvet baby ribbon 
around the bottom. Skirt is too short by three 
inches. Waist round, full affair, with tucked 
taffeta yoke and stock, yoke detachable. Two 
ruffles around decolletage, with narrow band of 
Russian guipure at head. I have one and one- 
quarter yards of new material. 

Would be so glad of any suggestions you may 
make. 

It does not usually pay to spend very much 
on making over a gown; we, therefore, give 
you a model which can be made with the 
trimmings you have with very little extra ex- 
pense. The model is illustrated on middle 
page Vogue, 29 Mar. Leave your skirt as it 
is, making an inverted plait in the back with 
the fullness you have. Insert above the ruffles 
on the skirt a band of insertion three inches 
wide, or two bands an inch and a half wide, 
and set several inches apart ; this will lengthen 
your skirt. The same ruffles can be used on 
the bottom, but should advise using narrow 
black velvet instead of green, as biack is used 
so much now. If you do not need the new ma- 
terial for the bodice, put three ruffles on the skirt 
instead of two, as at present. The belt and bows 
are of black velvet. Insertion on the bodice to 
match that used on the skirt. In Vogue of 12 
Apr. were illustrated some new and pretty 
insertions. 

Yoke and collar of tucked white batiste, 
edged with insertion. Sleeves of the foulard, 
finished with a narrow velvet-edged ruffle, with 
lace ruffle inside. 


The secret of beauty is a clear smooth com- 
plexion. It can never be obtained by the use 
of Paints and Powders, but the Sachets de 
Toilette of the eminent Dr. Dys bring it about 
with absolute certainty. Prepared and sold 
only by V. Darsy, 129 East 26th Street, 
New York. Circular on request. 


DUNLAP’S > 
LADIES’ SAILORS, 


AND 





SPLIT STRAW $5.——-ROUGH 


READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 





* And the forest’s life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic”. 


The health-giving influence of the pine forest 
permeates Packer’s Tar Soap. This, with emol- 
lient and luxurious cleansing qualities, has made 
it a standard toilet requisite for dainty women. 
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hor Mourning Costumes 










Courtauld’s 
Black Silk Crapes 


are absolutely waterproof. Rain will not injure them. 















‘ 
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Priestley’ s 
Sik Warp and All Wool 
Black Dress Goods 


are made of the finest silk and best Australian wool. 
They can easily be distinguished by their beauty and 
regularity of finish. 

“B. Priestley & Co.’’ is stamped every five yards 


on the selvedge. 


Upon the assumption that there may be many of 
Vogue’s readers who will appreciate correct fashions for 
mourning, the accompanying illustration is presented. 

The gown may be of Priestley’s Silk Warp Hen- 
rietta, Eudora, Crape Cloth, Melrose, Drap d’ Alma, or 
Tamise, trimmed with bias bands of Courtauld’s water- 


proof silk Crape. 


For Sale at Leading Dry Goods Establishments 
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